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HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURE OF THE TUSAYANS. 
By STEPHEN D. PEEt, Pu. D. 


In giving the traditionary history of the pueblos we shall in- 
clude only those tribes which had théir seats on the Great 
Plateau, and who still occupy those peculiar habitations to which 
the expressive name of “ Pueblo” has been given, but must ex- 
clude those tribes who formerly had their homes among the 
cliffs, or the Cliff-dwellers, so-c ‘led. These are supposed to 
have belonged to the same stock as the Pueblos, and to have 
followed the same mode of life; but they were driven from the'r 
hoines so long ago that they can not be identified, and no record 
of their past can be secured. It is strange that with so many monu- 
ments:scattered over the Great Plateau of the interior that the 
materials for history should be so meagre; but this is in accord 
with the condition of society. The people may have reached a 
high degree of art and architecture, and left structures behind 
them which are very suggestive, but having had no letters or 
fixed method of making a record of events, their history has 
perished. It is only among tie few survivors that we can look 
for those traditions which will explain the st:uctures.or furnish 
a clew to the customs of the past. The traditions which we 
shall consider will be those which have been preserved among the 
Tusayans. These are important, for they not only cover the 
history of this people, but they suggest many things in refer- 
ence to the tribes which formerly adjoinedthem. There isa great 
similarity between their traditions. They embrace about the 
same events. They all begin with the Story of Creation, and 

- describe the various migrations, and speak of the changes which 
occurred and the reason for the changes. They contain allusions 
to the attacks of wild tribes and the conflicts which occurred 
among their own tribes. They generally end with the final 
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settlement in some chosen locality, and in the combination of 
the different tribes in making villages or groups of villages, 

The wanderings of the Tusayans and Zuiiis were, to be sure, 
confined to the limited territory of Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico and the north of Mexico; and the starting point can not 
be discovered as occurring in any other region. In this respect 
they differ from all other aboriginal tribes of America and espec- 
ially from the so-called civilized people— the Aztecs and Toltees. 

The Aztecs speak of having departed from the “‘seven caves,” 
and of spending many years in their long migrations. Caves 
are mentioned as the starting place or station in the migration 
of the Chichimecs and the Toltecs.* Some have thought that 
this proves that the Aztecs and the Toltecs were the same people 
who formerly occupied the pueblos; but the point has not yet 
been confirmed, either by the evidence of architecture or even by 
tradition. This, however, can be said, that the Tusayans were a 
very ancient people on the Great Plateau and they were more 
nearly allied to the Aztecs than they were to any of the wild 
tribes, such as the Navajos and Apaches, who occupied the same 
territory at the beginning of history. 

When they were invaded by the Navajost these ancient people 
left their homes in the valleys and constructed temporary 
homes in the cajfion walls, as cliff ruins are abundant through- 
out the region, 

Ultimately the ancient Cliff-dwellers succumbed to the Nava- 
jos and were driven out. A part joined the tribes in the valley 
of the Rio Grande, others joined the Zufii and the people of 
Tusayan. Still others pushed on to the valley of the Gilat As 
to the relative age of the tribes very little can be said, 
The traditionary history of the Navajos,§ including their mythol- 
ogy, covers a period of from five hundred to seven hundred 
years. The same period might be ascribed to the Cliff-dwellers, 
but strange to say the history of the Tusayans can not be carried 
back much farther than this. 

Toltec records reach back to an earlier period. They contain 
the Nahua annals from the time of the deluge, or even from the 





*The Choctaws, or Muscogees, according to their traditions, migrated from the Mountain 
of Fire, which was situated to the far west. They were led by the leaning pole for many 
months and years, and finally crossed the “great river’ and settled in the Gulf states, where 
they began to build mounds. 


+The Navajos belong to the Athapascan stock of British Ametica and are allied to the 
Apaches. Their migrations began in the far north and brought them to the mountain 
region, which is situated on the San Juan. The most interesting ruins of America are found 
in this region, and the ancient pueblos here are of superior structure. They were all built 
by people whom the Navajos displaced when they migrated from the far north. 

tSee Canyons of the Colorado, by Major J. W. Powell, p. 53. 


@The Navajo mythology begins with the creation aud the wanderings of the Navaj 

ods. The divine brothers went to the San Juan Valley to dwell. They brought from ‘the 

ouses in the cliffs the ears of corn from which the first pair were made. Their home was 
in the house of the dark cliffs. Since this pair was created seven times old age was killed 
The age of an old man was a definite cycle of one hundred and two years. This would give 
a period of from five hundred to seven hundred years since the first gentes of the dark cliff 
houses werecreated See Journal of American Fol-Lore—A Genti!e System of the Navajo 
Indians,’ by Dr. Washington Matthews, Vol. III., No. 9, p. 89. 
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creation; but their wanderings terminated in the building of the 
city and pyramid of Cholula. The Aztec records are contained 
in charts or picture records, Their wanderings culminated in 
the building of the great city of Mexico.* 

As to the early condition of these pueblo tribes very little is 
known, and yet so far as it is known, it contrasts strongly both 
with that of the Aztecs and Toltecs of the south and that of the 
wild tribes, such as the Apaches and Navajos, to the north. 

According to tradition, the Aztecs were, at a very early date, 
somewhat advanced in civilization, or if not this, they very 
rapidly acquired the arts of civilization from their neighbors, the 
Toltecs. The Navajos, on the other hand, according to their 
own traditions and myths, were, at the outset, and continued to 
be, wild hunters and mountaineers, and never settled down to 
permanent seats or to an agricultural life. The earliest condi- 
tion of the Pueblos was that of an agricultural people, who dwelt 
in houses and depended upon irrigation for subsistence. Their 
migrations from one place to another were caused by a lack of 
rain and the attack of enemies. There is another difference also 
between the Pueblos and all other tribes and nations, They 
speak of having dwelt in houses, the ruins of which mark their 
various stopping places. So their migration routes are much 
more likely to be identified than either the Aztecs, who speak of 
caves, or of the wild tribes who speak of the mountains as their 
former dwelling place. 

With this introduction let us turn to the history of the Tusay- 
ans. This is contained in their traditions and their architecture, 

I. We begin with their tribal traditions and their migration 
_myths. We are indebted to several gentlemen, who have made 
their homes among the Tusayans, for securing the creation myths, 
and properly interpreting them.t Among these gentlemen we 
would place Mr. A, M. Stephen as first; but along with him we 
would mention Dr. Washington Matthews, Mr. Frank H. Cush- 
ing, and Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. Mr. Stephen says the creation 
myths of the Tusayans differ widely, but none of them designate 
the region now occupied as the place of their creation, or genesis. 
They are socially divided into totemic groups, each one of which 
preserves a creation myth. All of them claim a common origin 
in the interior of the earth; but the place of emergence is 
in widely separated localities. The following is the sto:y: In 
the beginning al] men lived together in the lowest depths in a 
region of darkness and moisture. They suffered great misery, 
but through the intervention of the great divinity Myungwa, 





*The Toltec migration is placed by most authorities between the sixth and seventh 
centuries, Aztec migration, about the fourteenth century. 
he names applied to the ancient Nahua dwelling places are Aztlan, Culhuacan, (Culi- 
acan?), and Azuilasco. 


+ Quoted by Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. 
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the god of the interior and of Baholikonga, a crested serpent, 
the genius of water, the ancient men were led up through four 
different houses or caves. The means by which they came up 
was the magic cane, the seed of which the “old men’ had re- 
ceived from the divinity. It penetrated through a crevice in the 
roof over-head and mankind climbed to a higher plain. A dim 
light appeared in this stage and vegetation was produced, An- 
other magic growth of cane afforded the means of rising to a 
still higher story or plain, on which the light was brighter, vege- 
tation was reproduced, and animals were created. The final as- 
cent to the surface, which was the fourth plain, was affected by a 
similar magic growth and was led by mythic twins. According to 
some of the myths it was accomplished by climbing a tall pine 
tree; according to others, by climbing a cane, the alternate 
leaves of which afforded steps as of a ladder.* A similar myth 
prevails among the Navajos; but the place of emergence was 
located by them in the Navajo country. There was one moun- 
tain on the east like San Mateo; one on the west like San Fran- 
cisco; one onthe north like San Juan; one on the south like 
the heights beyond Salt Lake. When they came the land was 
not empty, but another race of people dwelt in the mountains. 
The seed grew every night, but did not grow in the day-time. 
This accounted for the solid nodes in the reed orcane. The 
Navajos have also a tradition of the flood—that the water east, 
south, west, and north flowed over the land, and the people fled 
to the mountains of the north.t The Tusayans maintain that 
the outlet through which mankind came has never been 
closed, and through it the great divinity sends the germs of all 
living things. It is still symbolized by the hatchways of the 
kivas, by the designs on the sand altars, by the unconnected 
circle painted on pottery, and by devices on basketry. When 
the people came to the surface they were collected into different 
familiés, or tribes, and placed under the direction of twins 
(Pekonghoya and Balingahoya), the echo, assisted by their 
grandmother, the spider woman. They distributed gifts among 
the people and assigned each family a pathway, and so the various 
families were dispersed. The legends indicated a long period of 
migrations in separate communities. One community, the 
Hopituh, after being taught to build stone houses, was also 
divided and took separate paths. The groups came to Tusayan 
at different times and from different directions. The legend goes 
on to state that the people lived in snake skins, which hung on 
the end of a rainbow. A brilliant star rose in the southeast. 
The people cut a staff and set it in the ground, waiting until the 
star came to the top of the staff. They started and traveled as 
long as the star shone above the staff. When it disappeared 





*Annual report of Bureau of Ethnology for 1886 and ’87. P. 17. 
+See American Antiquarian, Vol. V. No. 3, p. 298. 
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they halted, and built houses during their halt. They built 
both round and square houses. All the ruins between here and 
Navajo Mountain mark the places.” This is the story of the 
Snake people. 

Another story is told by the Horn people. They came from 
a mountain region in the east, over which roamed the deer, 
antelope, and the bison. They tell of protracted migration and 
of halting places. One of these halting places was a cafion with 
high, steep walls, in which was a flowing stream. This was the 
Tsegi, the Cafion de Chelly. At first many of the Horns were 
dissatisfied with their cavern homes, and so they left the cafion 
and finally reached Tusayan. 

The Bears also lived among the mountains of the east. They, 
too, came to the Tsegi, Cafion de Chelly, where they found 
houses, but no people. They did not remain there long, but 
inoved farther west, to the place occupied by the Fire People, 
who lived in a large house. The ruin of this house still stands 
and is called the fire house. 

It is admitted that the Snake people were the first occupants 
of the region, but not long after the arrival of the Horn people 
the Squash people came. They say that they came from Palat- 
kawbi, the “red land,” in the far south, and for a long time they 
lived in the valley of the Colorado Chiquito.* They still distin- 
guish the ruin of their early village there, which was built as 
usual on the brink of acafion. They built no permanent houses 
until they reached the middle mesa in the vicinity of Chukubi, 
near which are ruins which they claim to have been theirs. The 
sites of the ancient Squash villages are marked by high columns 
of sandstone called guardians, very much as the site of the Walpi 
village is marked. The Squash village on the south end of the 
mesa was attacked by a fierce band of Apaches, who completely 
overpowered them. The village was then evacuated and the 
material removed to a high summit, where they reconstructed 
their dwellings around the village Mashongnavi. This tradition 
is important, for it shows that the villages were first located in 
the valleys or on the first mesa, but were afterward built on the 
high summits for the sake of protection. 

The next to follow them were the Bear, Bear-skin Rope, and 
the Blue-jay. They came from the vicinity of San Francisco 
Mountain. They built a village on the south end of the mesa 
close to the site of the present Mashongnavi. Soon afterward 
came the Burrowing Owl and the Coyote from the vicinity of 
Navajo Mountain in the north. They also built upon the 
Mashongnavi summit. Straggling bands of various other groups 
are mentioned as coming from other directions, The old tradi- 
tionists at Shumopavi hold that the first to come there were the 





*The ruins ot this village cover an area of 800 by 250 feet. There is a spring near by in 
a tall red grass, which grew abundantly there. 
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Paroquet, the Bear and the Blue-jay. The ruins on a mesa 
about ten miles south are the remains of a village built by them 
before they ‘reached Shumopavi. Other groups followed—the 
Mole, the Spider and the Wiksrun.* 

Shumopavi received no further accession of population. No 
important event seemed to have occurred there for a long period, 
though mention is made of the ingress of ‘enemies from the 
north.” The Oraibi traditions tend to confirm those of Shumo- 
pavi. This story is that the first houses were built by Bears who 
came from the latter place; but their houses were afterward 
destroyed by the “enemies from the north.” There was a con- 
tention between the people and two villages were built, and half 
way between the two a stone monument was placed to mark the 
boundary of the land. This monument still stands. On the end 
is carved a huge semblance of a head or mask, the eyes and 
mouth being round, shallow holes with a black line painted 
around them.t+ : 

The legend of the Eagle people introduces them from the 
west, coming in by the way of the Moenkopi water course. 
They found many people living in Tusayan—at Oraibi, near the 
middle mesa, and near the east mesa. They moved to a large 
mound just east of Mashongnavi, on the summit of which they 
built a village. Numerous traces of small-roomed houses can 
still be seen on this mound. They afterward quarreled with this 
people and moved to the Snake village, where they built their 
houses. The land around the east mesa was then a:.portioned 
out to the Snakes, Horns, Bears, and Eagles—each receiving 
separate lands and these old allotments are still maintained. 

The Sun people claimed to have come also from the old land 
in the south. On their northward migration they came to the 
valley of the Colorado Chiquito and found the Water people 
there. They built on the terrace close to the Squash village and 
spread their dwellings over the summit. Their village takes its 
name from a rock near by, which is used as a place for the 
deposit of votive offerings. Incoming people from the east had 
built the large village of Awatubi upon a steep mesa about nine 
miles southeast from Walpi. This village is remarkable for the 
tragic event, which occurred late in history, by which its inhabi- 
tants were entirely destroyed. 

The next arrival seemed to have been the Asa people, who in 
early days lived in the region of Chama in New Mexico. They 
moved westward to Santo Domingo, to Laguna, to Acoma, to 


*The Wiksrun took their name from a curious ornament worn by the men. A piece of 
the leg bone of a bear, made hollow and a stopper fixed in one end, was attached to the fillet 
binding uf the hair and hung down in front of the forehead. 

+This monument reminds us of the stones which are found in France with the eyes, 
mouth and breasts carved upon them to represent the female divinity. They also remind 
us of the custom which survived in historic times; for the ancient Roman termini were also 
marked with human faces See L’ Anthropologie, Tome V., No 2, March and April, 1894, 
p. 156 and 176. 
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Zui, and finally reached Tusayan by way of Awatubi. The 
Asa people were among the last to arrive. They were not at 
first permitted to come up to Walpi, but for some valuable 
services in defeating the raids of the Utes and the Navajos, they 
were given planting grounds on the mesa summit; but after a 
succession of dry seasons, which caused a scarcity of food, they 
moved seventy miles northeast of Walpi to the Cafion de Chelley, 
where they built houses along the base of the cafion walls, and 
dwelt there for two or three generations. Here they intermar- 
ried with the Navajos, and a clan cf the Navajos is still named 
after them—“the Highhouse people.” 

The Asa people returned to Walpi and found the houses 
occupied. They were taken into the village of Walpi, but were 
given a vacant strip on the east side of the mesa, where the main 
trail came up to the village. The Ute, Navajo and Apache had 
frequently gained entrance to the village by this trail, and to 
guard it the Asa people built a house group along the edge of 
the cliff at that point, immediately overlooking the trail, where 
some of the people still live, and the kiva there, now used by 
the Snake order, belongs to them. (See plate.) There was a 
crevice in the rock, with a smooth bottom extending to the edge 
of the cliff and deep enough for a kikoli. A wall was built to 
close the outer edge, and it was at first intended to build a 
dwelling-house there, but it was afterward excavated to its pres- 
ent size and made into a kiva. 


The last to arrive was the “Water Family.” In the story of 
their wanderings, reference is made to their various villages in 
the south, and to the rocks where they carved their totems. 
Their story is as follows: 


In the long ago the people lived in the distant south, but were bad. 
The divinity, Baholikonga, got angry and turned the world upside down 
and water spouted up through the kivas and through the fire-places in the 
houses. The earth was rent in great chasms and water covered everythin 
except one narrow ridge of mud, and across this the serpent deity told al 
the people totravel. As they journeyed across the feet of the bad slipped 
and they fell into the dark water; but the good, after many days, reached 
dry ha § While the water was rising around the village the old people got 
on the tops of the houses, for they thought they could not struggle across 
with the younger people; but Baholikonga clothed them with the skins of 
turkeys and they spread their wings out and floated in the air just above 
the surface of the water, and in this way they got across. The turkey tail 
dragged in the water, hence the white on the turkey tail now. Wearing 
these turkey skins is the reason why old people have dewlaps under the 
chin, like a turkey; it is also the reason why old people use turkey feathers 
at the religious ceremonies. ‘ 

The Water people formerly lived south of the Apache country, where 
they built large houses and painted the rain clouds on the rocks. When 
they traveled north they came to the Little Colorado near the San Francisco 
Mountains. Here they built houses, made long ditches to carry the water 
from the river totheir gardens. Here they were tormented with sand flies, 
which forced them to resume their travels. They began a long journey to 
the summit of the table-land on the north. They camped for rest on one of 
the terraces where there was no water. Here the women celebrated the 
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rain feast. They danced for three days.and on the fourth day the clouds 
brought them a heavy rain. 

The following is the legend: The Walpi came to visit us and asked us 
to come to their land and live with them. It was planting time when we 
arrived. The Walpi celebrated their rain feast, but brought only a mere 
misty drizzle. Then we celebrated our rain feast and planted. Great rains 
and thunderand lightning followed, and the first day after planting our corn 
was half-arm’s length in height. the fourth day it was its full height, and in 
one more it was ripe. When we were going up to the village of Walpi we 
were met by a Bear-man, who said that our thunder frightened their women 
and we must not go near. After we got to the village the Walpi women 
screamed out against us, and so the Walpi turned us away. “Then our 
people traveled northward until they came to the Tsegi in the Cafion de 
Chelly, but they came back and built houses and have lived here ever since.” 

It was during their sojourn in Cafion de Chelly that the terri- 
ble destruction of Awatubi occurred. This took place at a time 
of the feast, when the youths who had been qualified by certain 
ordeals, were admitted to councils. At these ceremonies every 
man must be in the kiva to which he belongs, as they last several 
days, and the concluding night special rites are held. The 
Walpis on this night crept up the steep trail to the summit and 
stole around the village to the courts holding the kivas. They 
snatched up the ladders through the hatchways, which was their 
only means of exit. They threw bundles of fire into the kivas 
and piles of fire-wood were thrown upon the blaze until each 
kiva became a furnace. They cast red pepper upon the fire and 
stood showering their arrows into the mass of struggling vic- 
tims. The date of this massacre was 1692. 

Such is the traditional history of the Tusayans. Its import- 
ance will be seen in the fact that it accounts for the location of 
many ot the pueblos and the ruins which are nearthem. It also 
explains many of the customs which still prevail, and throws 
much light upon the architecture of the region, which is generally 
correlated to the customs and myths. 

II. We shall now proceed to consider the various pueblos, 
which were built and are still occupied by the Tusayans. 
Let us take the location of the pueblos. On this we must 
acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr, Mindeleff, who made a re- 
port of a survey of the pueblos to the Ethnological Bureau. He 
says the plateaux of Tusayan are generally diversified by cafions 
and buttes, which have remarkable similarity of appearance. 
The arid character of the district is especially pronounced. The 
occasiona! springs are found generally at great distances apart, 
which occur in obscure nooks, reached by tortuous trails. The 
series of promontories or mesas are exceptionally rich in these 
springs. The ruins described comprise but a few of those found 
in the province. They were surveyed and recorded for the sake 
of the light that they might throw upon the relation of the 
modern pueblos to the innumerable stone buildings of unknown 
date, so widely distributed over the plateau country. In taking 
up the descriptions which are given by Mr. Mindeleff, we shall 
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notice: (1.) The location of the pueblos near some spring or 
water course. (2.) The proximity to peculiar objects in the land- 
scape, such as columns of sandstone, about which traditions and 
myths were supposed to linger. (3.) The trails which led across 
the country and connected the villages with one another. 
(4.) The presence of high, isolated mesas or rocks, which serve 
for defenses in case of prolonged attack. (5.) The peculiar 
arrangement of the buildings around an enclosed court. (6.) The 
presence of the kiva near the court. Mr. Mindeleff takes the 
villages in their order, but shows that the elements prevail in 
each. 

1. Walpi —Of all the pueblos occupied or in ruins within the 
provinces of Tusayan or Cibola, Walpi exhibits the widest 
departure from the typical arrangement. The confused arrange- 
ment of the rooms, mainly due to the irregularities of the site, 
contrasts with the regularity of some of the other villages, and 
has no comparison with most of the “ancient works,” The gen- 
eral plan confirms the traditional accourts of its foundation. 
According to these its growth was gradual, beginning with a 
few small clusters, which were added to from time to time, the 
site having been chosen on account of its favorable position as 
an outlook over the fields. Yet even here an imperfect example 
of a typical enclosed court may be found at the point where the 
principal kiva, or ceremonial chamber of the village, is situated. 
An unique feature in this kiva is its connection with a second 
subterranean chamber, which is said to connect with an upper 
room within the cluster of dwellings. The rocky mesa summit 
is quite irregular in this vicinity. The kiva is subterranean and 
was built in an accidental break in a sandstone. On the very 
margin of this fissure stands a curious isolated rock, which has 
survived the general erosions of the mesa.* Jt is near this rock 
that the celebrated snake dance takes place, although the kiva 
from which the dancers emerge to perform the open-air cere- 
mony is not adjacent to this monument. A short distance 
farther toward the north occur a group of three more kivas. 
These are on the very brink of the mesa and have been built in 
recesses in the crowning ledge of sandstone of such size that they 
could conveniently be walled up on the outside, the outer surface 
of rude walls being continuous with the precipitious rock face of 
the mesa. ‘ 


The positions of all these ceremonial chambers seem to cor- 
respond with exceptionally rough and broken portions of the 
mesa top, showing that their location in relation to the dwelling 
clusters was due largely to accident and does not possess the 
significance that position does in many ancient pueblos built on 





*See Plate. This is the rock which appears s> conspicuously in all representations of 
the snake dance. The kiva may be seen close by and the sta‘rway to the valley in front of it. 
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level and unincumbered sites, where the adjustment was not con- 
trolled by the character of the surface. 

The Walpi promontory is so abrupt and difficult of access 
that there is no trail by which horses can be brought to the vil-. 
lage without passing through Hano and Sichumovi, traversing 
the whole length of the mesa tongue, and crossing a rough 
break or depression in the mesa summit close to the village. 
Several foot trails give access to the village, partly over the 
nearly perpendicular faces of rock. All of these have required 
to be artificially improved in order to render them practicable. 
The plate from a photograph illustrates one of these trails, 
which, a portion of the way, leads up between a huge detached 
slab of sand-stone and the face of the mesa. It will be seen that 
the trail at this point consists, to a large extent, of stone steps 
that have been built in. At the top of the flight of steps, where 
the trail to the mesa summit turns to the right, the solid sand- 
stone has been pecked out so as to furnish a series of foot-holes, 
or steps, with no projection or hold of any kind alongside. 
There are several trails on the west side of the mesa leading 
down both from Walpi and Sichumovi to a spring below, which 
are quite as abrupt as the example illustrated. All the water 
used in these villages, except such as is caught during showers 
in the basin-like water pockets of the mesa top, is laboriously 
brought up these trails in large earthenware canteens slung over 
the backs of the women. 

Supplies of every kind, provisions, harvested crops, fuel, etc., 
are brought up these steep trails, and often from a distance of 
several miles, yet these conservative people tenaciously cling to 
the inconvenient situation selected by their fathers long after the 
necessity for so doing has passed away. 


2, Mashongnavi.—This was originally near a large isolate“ 
rock known as the “giant’s chair;” but the present village was 
built against a broad massive ledge of sandstone and is conformed 
to the site as closely as Shupolavi, which is seen in the distance.* 
It is a compact, but irregular village and conforms to the general 
outline of the available ground. The eastern portion of the 
village forms a more decided. court than do the other portions, 
One uniform gray tint, with only slight local variations in 
character and finish of masonry, imparts a monotonous effect of 
antiquity to the whole mass of dwellings. By far the largest 
number of pueblos if occupied for any length of time must have 
been subject to irregular enlargement. A few ancient examples 
are so symmetrical in their arrangement that they seem to be 
the result of a single effort. Another feature that suggests 
greater antiquity is the names of the occurrence of the kiva here; 





*The presence of the sand-stone column is significant, for it would seem as though many 
of the pueblos were located near such objects conveying the idea that there was a sacred- 
ness about them. 
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for the builders evidently sought to secure its enclosure within 
the court, thus conforming to the typical pueblo arrangement. 
The general view given of Mashongnavi, as well as that of its 
neighbor, Shupolavi, was not particularly defensible; and this 
fact secured adherence to the first plan of the pueblo, which was 
built with the defensive inclosed court containing the ceremonial 
chamber. The other courts were added as the village grew. 
Each added row facing toward the back of an older row, pro- 
ducing a series of courts with the terraces on the western sides, 
carry out a fixed plan. This was the case at the pueblo Bonito 
on the Chaco, where the even curve of the exterior defensive 
wall, four stories high, remained unbroken, where the large 
inclosed court was surrounded by the wings. See plates which 
illustrate this. In the case of Mashongnavi the enlargement of 
the pueblo was at various supposed periods; but the original 
building followed the plan of making the outer walls a defense, 
while the inner walls were arranged in terraces surrounding an 
enclosure. Nearly all the dwelling apartments open in wards 
upon the enclosure. 

The arrangement of dwellings about a court characteristic of 
the ancient pueblos continued. Their clustering seems to have 
gone on around the center. Although a street or passage-way 
intervenes, it is covered with two or three terraces, the upper 
part having an insecure foundation.* The general view of this 
village strikingly illustrates the blending of the rectangular 
forms with the angular and sharply defined features of the sur- 
rounding rock, and the correspondence is greatly heightened by 
the similarity in color. Mr. Stephen has called attention to this 
in the case of Walpi, where the buildings come to the very 
mesa’s edge, and in their vertical lines appear to carry out the 
effect of the vertical fissures in the upper benches of sandstone. 
He thought that this indicated a distinct effort at concealment 
on the part of the builders. Such correspondence with the 
surroundings forms a striking feature of many primitive types of 
construction.| This is illustrated in the case of Mashongnari 
and Shupolavi, which, when seen at a distance, can hardly be 
distinguished from the rocks from which they are built. 


3. The pueblo of Shupolavi is the smallest of the Tusayan 
group and illustrates the supposed use and principles of an 
inclosed court. The plan of this village shows three covered 
passage-ways similar to those noted in Walpi. “Its presence 
may be due to a determination to adhere to the plan of a pro- 
tected court while seeking to secure convenient means of access 
to the enclosed area.” Mr. Mindeleff speaks of the Zufi pueblo 
as having a number of these covered passage-ways. He says 
the highest type of pueblo construction embodied in the large 





*See Plate showing passage-way at Pee. 
See Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1886-87, p. 72. 
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communal houses of the valleys could have developed only as 
the builders learned to rely for protection upon their architecture, 
and less upon the sites occupied. The Zufis seemed to adhere 
to their valley pueblo through great difficulties. 


4. Shumopavi, compared with the other villages, shows less 
evidence of having been built on the open court idea, as the 
partial enclosures assume such elongated forms, with straight 
rows of rooms. An examination shows that the idea was present 
to a slight extent. At the southeast corner of the pueblo there 
is avery marked approach to the open court, though the eastern- 
most row has its back to the court. Two covered passages give 
access to the southeast portion of the court. The kivas are four 
in number, of which but one is within the village. Three kivas 
are subterranean, and in order to obtain a suitable site near the 
mesa’s edge, are located at a distance from the village itself. 
The stonework of the village possesses somewhat a distinct 
character. The masonry resembles ancient work. Shumopavi 
is the successor of an older village, the ruins of which still exist. 


5. Oraibi is one of the largest modern pueblos and contains 
nearly half of the population of Tusayan. The general plan 
shows a large collection of typical Tusayan house, rows which 
faced eastward. The rarity of covered passage ways in this vil- 
lage is noteworthy and emphasizes the difference between the 
Tusayan and Zufii ground plans. The occupation of a defensive 
site has, in a measure, taken the place of a special defensive 
arrangement or a close clustering of rooms. Further contrast is 
aftorded by the different manner in which the roof-openings have 
been employed. Inthe Zufiia number of openings were intended 
for the admission of light, a few only provided with ladders. In 
Oraibi not more than half were intended for light. 

6. Moenkopi. About fifty miles west of Oraibi is a small 
settlement used by a few families during the farming season. 
Here a large area of fertile soil can be conveniently irrigated 
from copious springs in the side of a small branch. The village 
occupies a knoll at the junction of the branch with the main 
wash. 

This review of the Tusayan villages has its bearing upon the 
traditionary history of all the pueblos. It shows that there was 
a uniform style of building; but the departure from this occurred 
at a modern date. This enables us to decide as to what pueblos 
are the most ancient, It may be said that if we go away from 
the sites of Tusayan and Zufii in a northwest direction we shall 
find in the Cafion de Chelly that the pueblos were more ancient ; 
although of the same generaltype. If, on the other hand, we go 
to the west we shall find that on the Rio Gila the pueblos were 
not only more ancient, but of a different type. This confirms 
the traditions which are extant among the Tusayans. We shall 


need to take a larger scope to understand the entire history. 
=> 
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III. The architecture of the pueblos furnishes us with many 
hints as to their history, and confirms these traditions, 

Let us consider for a moment the peculiarities of this archi- 
tecture. Several authors have written upon this subject and 
given their opinions. Among them the first to be mentioned is 
Mr. L. H. Morgan, now deceased. His theory was that the 
pueblos were all based upon a defensive principle, but with a 
peculiar adaptation to communism. He thinks that in the region 
of the San Juan river, in New Mexico, in Mexico, and in Central 
America, there was one connected system of house architecture 
and substantially one mode of life. “The Indians north of New 
Mexico did not construct their houses more than one story high 
or of more durable materials than a frame of poles, or of timber 
covered with matting, bark or earth. A stockade around their 
houses was their principal protection. In New Mexico going 
southward are met, for the first time, houses constructed with 
several stories. In Yucatan and Central America Indians in 
their architecture were in advance. Next to them were the 
Aztecs. Holding the third position were the village Indians of 
New Mexico. All alike depended on horticulture for subsist- 
ence—cultivation ky irrigation. Their houses represent together 
an original indigenous architecture which, with its diversities, 
sprang out of their necessities.” 


Its fundamental element was the communal type combined 
with the provisions for defense. The defenses were not so much 
to protect the village Indians from one another as from the 
attacks of migrating bands flowing down upon them from the 
north. 

He further says that “the progress of improvement in 
architecture seems to have been from smaller to larger rooms 
followed by a reduction of the size of the house in ground dimen- 
sions.” “An examination of some very old ruins in New Mexico 
east of the Rio Grande near Santo Domingo reveals the fact that 
the pueblo was more like a cluster of cells than of rooms, as 
many of them were but four or five feet square and contrasted 
strongly with the present inhabited pueblos,” 

Mr. Morgan thinks an early seat of Indian village life was in 
the San Juan district, in the valley of the Chaco on the Animas 
River, in the Montezuma Valley, on the Hovenweep, on the Rro 
Dolores. . And here was the most ancient development of ancient 
village life in America. Cave-dwellings or cliff-houscs are in the 
San Juan district, the most of them being on the Mancos River. 
He further says it is probable that the original ancestors of the 
principal tribes of Mexico, Yucatan and Central America once 
inhabited the San Juan district, and the Mound-builders may 
have come from the same country, and as proof he refers to the 
current tradition that these people painted their original home 
in the manner of a cave and they came out of seven caves to 
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people the country of Mexico. The evidence of occupation and 
cultivation through the ypreater part of this area is sufficient to 
suggest that the Indian here first attained the middle status of 
barbarism, and sent forth migrating bands who carried this 
advanced culture’to the Mississippi Valley, Mexico and Central 
America, and not unlikely to South America. They planted 
gardens and constructed houses as they advanced from district 
to district, and movedas circumstances prompted, their migrations 
continuing through centuries of time. 

There is a plausibility to Mr. Morgan’s views, especially when 
we consider that the southern Mound-builders built their houses 
upon terraced pyramids, which were often arranged around an 
enclosed court. The Aztecs also built their palaces around an 
enclosed court, and placed their temples in sacred enclosures, 
making the terraced pyramid their typical structure. This is 
regarded by some as an evidence that the tribes of the south- 
west were all of the Malayan stock, and it is conjectured that 
possibly the style may have been introduced from the southeast 
of Asia. We may, at least, say that the style of architecture 
was entirely different from that which prevailed among the wild 
tribes of the north, for these never built their houses in terraces 
and rarely made their villages to enclose a court, the majority of 
them having rude tents, which were built on the ground and 
placed in rows, sometimes with a stockade surrounding them. 

Still, Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff says the pueblo architecture was 
intimately connected with and dependent upon the country 
where its remains are found. The limits of this country are 
coincident with the boundaries of the plateau region—so much 
so that a map of the latter would serve to show the former. 

Tsegi is almost in the center of this country. The ruins show 
several peviods of occupation, which may be classified as follows: 
1. Old villages on open sites. 2. Home villages on bottom 
lands. 3. Villages located for defense. 4. Cliff outlooks. By 
the study of the cliff ruins we are led to the conclusion that they 
are connected with and inhabited at the same time as a number of 
larger home villages.* 

These structures are typical of all the aboriginal houses in 
New Mexico. They show two principal features—the terraced 
form of architecture, with the hcusetops as the social gathering 
places of the inmates, and a closed ground story for safety. 
Every house is, therefore, a fortress. Mr. Mindeleff says of the 
ceremonials connected with the house-building: The material 
having been accumulated, the builder goes to the village chief, 
who prepares for him four small eagle feathers. The chief ties 
a short cotton string to the stem of each, sprinkles them with 
votive meal, and breathes upon them his prayers for the welfare 





*See American Anthropologist, Vol. VIII, No.2, p 153. 
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of the proposed house and its occupants. These feathers are 
called Nakwakwoci, a term meaning a breathed prayer, and the 
prayers are addressed to Masauwu, the sun, and to other deities 
concerned in houselife. These feathers are placed at the four 
corners of the house and a large stone is laid over each of them. 
The builder then decides where the door is to be located, and 
marks the place by setting some food on each side of it; he then 
passes around the site from right to left, sprinkling piki crumbs 
and other particles of food, mixed with native tobacco, along the 
lines to be occupied by the walls, As he sprinkles this offering 
he sings to the sun his Kitdauwi, house song: ‘Si-ai, a-hi, si-ai, 
a-hai.” The meaning of these words the people have now for- 
gotten. The house being completed, the builder prepares four 
feathers and ties them to a short piece of willow, the end of 
which is inserted over one of the central roof beams. The 
feathers are renewed every year at the feast of Soyalyina, cele- 
brated in December, when the sun begins to return northward. 
The builder also makes an offering to the chief divinity, Masauwu 
(called “feeding the house”), by placing fragments of food among 
the rafters, beseeching him not to hasten the departure of any 
of the family tc the under world. All the natives regard the 
single-roomed house as being complete in itself, but they also 
consider it the nucleus ot a larger structure. When more space 
is desired, as when the daughters of the house marry and require 
room for themselves, another house is built in front of and 
adjoining the first one, and a second story is often added to the 
original house.* 

The third terrace is the place of general resort and is regarded 
as a common loitering place—no one claiming distinct owner- 
ship. It may be noted that the eldest sister’s house is regarded 
as their home by her younger brothers and her nieces and 
nephews. This is suggestive of an early communal dwelling. 
There was at least one fire-place on the inside of the upper stories, 
but the cooking was done on the terraces, and, usually, at the 
end of the first terrace, which is walled up and roofed and is 
called tupubi, Aside from this cook-room (tupubi) there are 
numerous small rooms not more than from five to seven feet high, 
and no larger than seven by ten feet. These are used for baking 
bread, which is thin, paper-like and is baked on a flat stone, 
called tuma. The only trace of a traditional village is found in 
a meager mention in some of the traditions that rows of housés 
were built to enclose the kiva and form a place for the public 
dances and processions. It is probable that court-inclosing 
houses of a defensive type preceded these houses with the ter- 
races on either side, for they are found on the Rio Chaco and 
elsewhere, deserted, but bearing signs of great antiquity. 





*Anawita, the war chief, describes the house in Walpi as having had five rooms on the 
ground floor, and as being four stories high, but it was terraced both in front and rear. 
The fourth story consisted of a single room and had terraces on opposite sides. 
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The testimony of Mr. Mindeleff as to the position which the 
family occupies in the pueblo system seems to be in conflict with 
that of Mr. Morgan, who makes the gens the unit. He says one 
family occupies each series of rooms, situated one above the 
other. The number of lateral rooms communicating with each 
other was small, and the houses were separated from each other 
by solid partition walls. No room has more than two windows 
and very few have more than one; the back rooms usually have 
one or more round holes, made through the walls, from six to 
eight inches in diameter. Such rooms are always gloomy as 
the openings furnish the apartments with a scanty supply of 
light and air. The ground rooms are usually without doors or 
windows, the only entrance being through scuttle holes in the 
roof. They are used for store-rooms. Those in the upper 
stories are the rooms mostly inhabited. Those located in the 
front part of the building receive their light through the doors, 
and resemble in this respect some of the buildings which form 
the so-called palaces of Central America. Some families have 
as many as four or five rooms, one of which is set apart for 
cooking and is furnished with a large fire-place tor the purpose. 

In the older and more symmetrical examples there were doubt- 
less some effort to distribute the gentes in various quarters of 
the village. Mr. Stephen has, with great care and patience, ascer- 
tained the distribution of the various gentes in the village of 
the Oraibi. 

The families which are the most important, such as the Reed, 
Coyote, Lizard and Badger, are represented in all the larger 
house clusters.* 

This shows the great mixture of the clans which had occurred 
and the partial breaking up of the clans into families. It is not 
improbable that the clan system existed in great perfection at an 
early date, and that the pueblos were then strictly communal ; 
and yet the religious ceremony which has been described as be- 
ing practiced by the time that the house was erected would 
show that the family was after all a unit, and that the communal 
houses were nothing more nor less than a cluster of family 
abodes, making a sort of joint tenement house, in which the 
families were all related and were held together by the clan sys- 
tem under a common government.f Mr. Bandelier says that 
pueblo architecture still bears the type of that honey-combed 





*At Oraibi are twenty-five Reed families, seventeen Coyote, fourteen I.izard, thirteen 
Badger, elven Rabbit, ten Paroquet, nine Owl, nine Corn, nine Sun, eight Sand, six Eagle, 
five Bear, four Bow, two Spider, one Snake, one Squash, one Moth and one Katcina. 


{The unit of the pueblo architecture is the single ce}l, and in its development the high 
est point is the aggregation of a great number of such cells into one or more clusters, either 
connected with or adjacent to each other. These cells were all the same, or essentially so, 
for while differentiation in use or function had been or was being developed at the time of 
the Spanish conquest, differentiation in torm had not been reached. The kiva, of circular 
or rectangular form is a survival and not development. The difference between the largest 
examples of villages on defensive sites and the smallest appear to be only differences of 

. Size. (See American Anthropologist, Vol. VIII., No. 2, p. 157.) 
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communal conglomeration of many stories with, the stories re-' 
treating like the steps of a stair case from the bottom to the top, 
by which it was characterized in the sixteenth century, and: 
which so many ruins still display. The main features are alike in 
every New Mexican group, and modifications are noticeable. As 
a consequence of greater security the houses have more numer- 
ous entrances on the ground floor, and the antique ladder has 
fallen gradually into disuse. The number of the stories is also 
diminished and consequently the height of the houses. Taos 
and Zuiii are the only publos of four and five story buildings. 
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PUEBLOS ON THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


By JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


A mile west of Neah Bay, on the north shore of the bold 
headland of Cape Flattery is a small and half sheltered cove. 
It is well protected from the prevailing southwest winter winds, 
and is slightly sheltered from the Pacific swells. It is crescent 
shaped; in front great black rocks thrust themselves above the 
waters and break the ocean waves rolling landward. On the 
land side the evergreen bluffs, rock-ribbed and substantial, rise 
high above the beach, strongly in contrast with the malestrom 
of shifting tide and waves among the Flattery rocks. In this 
dangerous bay stands the decaying communal villages of 
“Kaduckubt,” one of the half dozen homes of the “‘Keve-du-ats- 
cha-alch,” or Makah Indians, This people speaks the Waka- 
shaw stock of language, which type is spoken from “Hosetlh,” 
their most southern pueblo, twenty-five miles south of Cape 
Flattery, northward along the wild and inhospitable shores of 
Vancouver's Island, far up toward southern Alaska. They are 
strictly an ocean fringe population, boat builders, seamen, fisher- 
men, seal and whale killers. 

The pueblo of Kaduckubt was built facing the great ocean, 
the houses end to end, between the bluff and the beach, on a 
sand terrace a few feet above the high tide. Formerly build- 
ings covered the terrace its full length along the bay, probably 
a quarter of a mile, but with the decay of the race they have 
in some instances fallen and rolled away. They were great 
one-story wooden communal buildings. The main house posts 
of fir, two or more feet square, ten feet tall, were carved to 
represent the thunder bird, the lightning snake, Dokibatl 
the Changer, or some other mythological character, or some 
family totem. From post to post across the interior, great 
beams of fir, hewn to a perfect and proper proportion, forty 
feet long, eighteen inches in diameter at each end and twenty- 
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four inches in diameter in the middle, bound the structure 
together. Plates of square timbers, fifty feet long and eight by 
ten inches square, were mortised upon the ends of the cross 
beams lengthwise of the house and fixed the frame-work solidly. 
One side of the house was higher than the other, so as to give 
a slight inclination to the roof. Great planks of cedar, some 
as wide as five feet, and narrower ones as long as fifty feet, 
hewn to a uniform thickness by stone adzes, were tied to these 
frame timbers with thongs ot cedar roots or pinned with fir 
pegs, and enclosed the sides. Long boards especially prepared 
with a groove on either upper edge as a water conduit, placed 
across the top and weighted with stones formed the roof. 
When the cracks were stuffed with long dry moss this typical 
great pueblo became a warm, dry and healthtul home for 
several families or generations of these northern Aztecs. 

The distinctive feature of these northwest coast homes is the 
bed place. Around the side and end walls, except at entrances, 
is built a platform about four feet wide and about two feet above 
the ground floor. This bed platform is divided, frequently, by 
partitions of lumber, or by piles of native boxes filled with the 
family blankets, clothes, masks and treasures. In front of each 
bed place is a foot platform probably six inches high and three 
feet wide, of lumber, and on the earthen floor in front is the 
family fire. As many fires and family bed places are measured 
off as is necessary until the great structure is filled. Under- 
neath the bed platform is neatly corded the winter’s wood; it 
may be that one end of the great building is piled high with 
wood for winter’s use, gathered and stored during the summer 
from the wave-broken drift. 

Upon these bed platforms are laid neat and comfortable mat 
beds. The mats are constructed of round rushes as large as the 
little finger, without joints or lumps, and are probably twenty 
or more feet long and four or five feet wide. Several thick- 
nesses of these rush mats are laid on the platform until four 
inches or more of soft matting is between the body and the 
boards. Covered by the ancient woolen blanket, into the warp and 
woof of which long downy duck feathers had been interwoven, 
this pueblo bed became soft and warm. With stores of fuel, 
and rafters dripping and groaning with the weight of whale 
blubber and dried fish, and the pulsing ocean at the front door 
filled with every variety of marine life, it is no wonder that 
these people lived a happy life and grew higher in the scale of 
intellect. 

Then, too, the ‘“Kuro-shiwo,” or black stream, of Japan, more 
frequently than we know, threw the flotsam of Asia to their 
feet. In 1833 a Japanese junk was stranded at ‘“Kaduckubt”’ 
and three Japanese sailors were rescued alive and became slaves 
to “‘Kaduckubt” lords. The pueblo bed place above described 
is the typical Mongolian bed. In Northern Asia it is called 
the “kang” and is made of clay and so arranged that the warm 
air from the furnace passes underneath it, thus making simply 
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a warm bed platform. The same principle is applied in Korea, ° 
as in the “Kaduckubt” bed we have the typical Mongolian 
bed place. 

In front of Kaduckubt doors, six feet above the beach, ran a 
promenade or sidewalk six or seven feet wide, from the first to 
the last house, a quarter of a mile. It was well built of cedar 
puncheons, laid on a solid foundation of heavy timbers, while 
across a dry watercourse a well constructed bridge was thrown. 
Some of the ancient houses along this promenade have long 
since rotted away, but the refuse and the ends of decayed and 
charred posts, yet mark their sites so distinctly that they can 
be accurately measured. 

When the ancestors of Kaduckubt on their migration from 
the north, had reached the bold promontory of Classet they 
found marine life so abundant that they erected their wooden 
pueblos in this sheltered cave and rested in peace and plenty. 
It was the typical home of a tribe of fishermen. It looked out 
across the broad Pacific, and from the promenade in front of 
their pueblo they scanned the horizon with a weather-bureau 
eye to determine on whaling or sealing voyages a hundred or 
more miles seaward; or when the men had been at sea for days, 
as frequently happened, it was from the security of the long 
walk that their wives anxiously searched for ms first sight of 
returning canoes. 

The means of subsistence in this locality was so abundant 
and life so secure, that the tribes increased and new pueblos 
were settled. Deeah, Baadah, Waatch, Tsooess (pronounced 
Suez by Stupid), and Ho-setlh, (Osette) were likewise in- 
habited by the sons and daughters of the Kwe-dee-ats-cha-alch. 
At each of these ancient seats of the tribe great timbered, flat 
roofed communal houses, with carved columns, rounded beams, 
squared timbers and edged boards were erected. Along the 
sides of the houses poles were set up and other poles were tied 
across about five feet above the roof. Reaching the roof from 
the interior by a ladder the women hung split fish, and great 
flakes of whale fat to dry in the sun Berries, nuts, fish and 
other native foods were placed on these flat roofs to dry, and 
when a more distant view of the ocean was desired they mounted 

this higher per h. 

The Kwe-dee-a s-cha-alch were carvers and boat-builders; 
their carvings on masks and mythological pieces are but addi- 
tional proof of the Japanese blood in their veins. The lines of 
their great ocean canoes are the envy of all who see them; 
their whale spears, ropes, buoys and tackle have not been 
improved upon by contact with the white race. They raised 
and sheared droves of wooly dogs, and from a spinning-wheel 
exactly like that used by the Navajo and Zunian, they wove 
blankets, and looms also like those used by their southern 
kinsmen. 

Their masks and mythology, their civilization and mechanical 
skill, their mental and moral traits compare with the Pueblos 
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of the southland. If.the Makan people were evicted: from 
their present homes and driven into the region of the Pueblos, 
and but once, by Aztec or Asiatic, shown the trick of adobe- 
making, there is no reason to doubt their ability to duplicate 
anything north of the Mexican line. 

I can only add that while they now occupy, and yet erect 
typical wooden pueblos, that they seem never to have made 
pottery, and such proofs as we have, show them to have come 
from the north, and anciently from Asia. 





THE SCHUYLKILL GUN AND ITS INDIAN MOTTO. 


By Horatio HALE. 


The earliest inscription in the language of any Indian people 

north of Mexico is, I believe, that which appears onthe remark- 
able piece of artillery belonging to “the State in Schuylkill.” 
This is the rather peculiar name which has long been familar 
to Philadelphians as the usual title of what they believe to be 
‘the oldest social club in the world.” That such a club should 
have its existence ina city dedicated, by its name and its origin, 
to fraternity, is not surprising. The chartered title of the club 
is “The Schuylkill Fishing Company of the State in Schuyl- 
kill.” The history which explains this singular title, and re- 
cords the still more singular fortunes of the gun connected 
with it, is told in a large and well printed and illustrated octavo 
volume, published in 1889. The volume is in part a reissue of 
an older history of the association, written by William Morris, 
Jr., and published in 1830. This history was revised, continued, 
and republished nearly sixty years later by a committee of the 
club, among whose most efficient members were ‘‘ex-Governor 
William Camac,” and the accomplished seeretary, “Citizen 
William Fisher Lewis.” 

From this authentic source we learn that the company was 
formed in 1732 by some of the original settlers of Philadelphia, 
several of whom had accompanied William Penn as emigrants 
from the old country, and all of whom, it is needless to say, 
were devoted disciples and followers of “the venerable and 
good Mr. Isaac Walton,” as he is styled in the Introduction. 
The company was organized under the name of “The Colony 
in Schuylkill.” Its first meetings for sport and social enjoy- 
ment were held on the bank of the Schuylkill River, which 
then flowed through a forest abounding in game. Here the first 
club building was erected, a wooden edifice of some architec- 
tural pretensions, with belfry and steeple, and known at differ- 
ent periods as the Colonial Hall, the Court House, and finally 

‘the Castle.” The company survived the troubles of the 
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colonial. period and the vicissitudes of the Revolution. The 
“Colony” then naturally becamea “State;” and under the style 
of ‘Lhe State in Schuylkill” the club has continued to flourish 
to the present day. In its meetings for business, which are 
held twice a year, in March and October, and its meetings for 
fishing and fowling, which are held on every alternate Thurs- 
day between the first of May and the October gathering for 
election of officers, constant good-fellowship prevails ; and to 
ensure this desirable result all discussion of politics or religion 
is forbidden. The list of its active members has comprised 
some of the most noted names of Philadelphian celebrity, in- 
cluding several mayors of the city; and among its honorary 
members and guests it is enough to say that Washington and 
Lafayette were numbered. 

Once only, under the influence of a great personal force, 
which ranks with those two names in world-wide distinction, 
the club departed suddenly and widely from its rule against 
politics. The French war, which aroused all the colonies in the 
middle of the last century, produced a singular turmoil in 
Philadelphia, with much distraction of opinion and violent 
political dissension between those who adhered to the Quaker 
principle which forbade even defensive war, and those who 
strongly maintained the righteousness of such war. At the 
head of the latter was Benjamin Franklin, whose vigorous 
writings and strong personal influence carried the day. A 
military association for defense was formed, and a fund was 
raised for procuring cannons from England to forma battery. It 
was done, and the “Association Battery,” numbering finally fifty 
pieces, was erected. One of the pieces was contributed by the 
voluntary subscription of the Schuylkill Colony. It was a 
32-pounder, for which, as no cannons were cast in the colonies in 
those days, the order was sent to England. Singularly enough, 
the records of the company, which are tolerably complete as 
regards the election of members and officers, give no account 
of th: proceedings relating to this gun. Its purchase may 
have been considered a somewhat irregular and merely personal 
proceeding of the members. But of its origin, which is re- 
corded in Franklin’s Gazette of the time, there is no question. 

As it happened, the Association Battery was not called into 
service at the time or for many years after. The theatre of the 
French war was transferred to Canada, and thirteen years later 
it was closed by the conquest of that colony. Another like 
period brought about an unexpected change in the destiny 
of the gun. It is presumed to have been mounted with the 
other guns of its battery to defend the city from the ships of * 
war sent against it by the mother-country, in which the guns 
themselves had been cast. When the city was captured the 
guns, of course, came into British hands, but only to be restored 
to their former possessors when the independence of the 
colonies was established. The Schuylkill gun might have been 
confounded with the others, and thus lost to sight and memory, 
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but for a rather remarkable precaution taken by its purchasers 
in placing an indelible mark upon it, in the unusual form of an 
Indian motto. They had taken care to have the words “KAwaniA 
CHE KEETERU’ cast upon it in conspicuous letters, surmounted 
by acrown. By this inscription the gun was identified when it 
was discovered, nearly a century later,—in May, 1880,—by the 
council of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. They found 
it lying in the mud of old Fort Mifflin, in a sadly dilapidated 
state, a mere “useless piece of old iron,” “its trunnions broken, 
its cascabel gone, and upon the swell of the muzzle the 
dent of a well-directed British shot.” Proceedings were at 
once taken to redeem the unfortunate torso from the forlorn 
condition so unworthy of its origin and associations. The 
General Government, being appealed to, promptly restored the 
gun to the representatives of its first owners; and when, a few 
years later, the Fishing Company was obliged by the decline of 
fishing in the Schuylkill to make its mournful hegira from that 
river to the neighboring bank of the Delaware, taking with it 
its name, its castle, its ‘navy” of fishing boats, and its various 
other belongings, the venerable gun went with the rest to their 
new home. Here it was “placed in position,” in congenial 

roximity with “the flag of the United States’ steamship 

owhatan, carried at the battle ot Fort Fisher,” which was in 
the same year (1885) presented to the club by Admiral Godon 
as a memorial of one of the members of the club. Thus, by 
an odd concatenation of events, it happened that the most 
peaceful of all associations, dedicated to good fellowship, and 
bound rigidly to exclude all politics, has for its most highly 
prized relics two memorials of great wars, waged with the 
enthusiastic approval of its members, at periods more than a 
century apart, and each in its day convulsing the politics of 
two continents. 

With the revived interest in the gun a natural desire arose to 
learn the true meaning and origin of its mysterious motto. 
Strange to say, the oblivion into which the gun had fallen 
extended to the very language of its inscription. It was con- 
jectured to be in the language of the Dwaelare Indians, and its 
meaning was held to be “This is my right; I will maintain it.” 
It appears that an uncertainty as to its source and meaning, 
and even as to its proper orthography, existed rather less than 
twenty years after the gun had been cast; for the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society possesses a curious “pamphlet in verse” on 
the French war, published in 1755 by an author bearing the 
rather gruesome name of Nicholas Scull, who had taken for the 
“second title” of his poem the motto “Kawanto che keeteru.” Of 
this he says, “‘The words I have chosen at the head of my title 
page, I am told by a gentleman skilled in the Indian languages, 
is very expressive of a HERO relying on God to bless his endeav- 
ors in protecting what He has put under his care.” To form 
some idea of its signification,” he added, “you may imagine a 
man with his wife and children about him, and, with an air of 
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resolution, calling out to his enemy, “All these God has given . 
me, and I will defend them.” 

This learning, it would seem, passed muster in 1755; but in 
1888 the skepticism of science had invaded even the quiet State 
in Schuylkill. The authority of Mr. Scull’s anonymous “gen- 
tleman skilled in Indian languages,” with the affecting and 
sublime picture presented by his words, did not satisfy them. 
They had recourse to an authority about whose skill in Indian 
lore there could be no question. Dr. Brinton, Professor of Amer- 
ican Archeology and Linguistics in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on being applied to, at once informed the committee 
that the inscription was not in the Lenape or Delaware language, 
and advised that it should be submitted to a student who had 
facilities for investigating the Iroquois tengue. When, in com- 
pliance with this recommendation of my distinguished friend, 
the inscription was sent to me, it was at once apparent that the 
sentence was in the Iroquois language and that its meaning had 
been widely misconceived. Mr. Scull’s pious and patriotic 
hero vanished, and in his place appeared a lordly war-chief. The 
sentence “Kawantio che keeteru,” or, as the words would now be 
more accurately written in the modern missionary orthography, 
“Kewennito tsi kiteron,’ means simply, “I am master wherever 1 
am.” This must be admitted to be a by no means ill-invented 
Indian motto for a “big gun,”-however far it might be from 
representing the sentiments of the worthy contributors for whom 
the gun was cast. 

The reason why the “Colony in Schuylkill” preferred to get 
the inscription. for their gun from their Iroquois visitors and 
allies, rather than from their nearer Delaware neighbors, may be 
readily conjectured. At the time when the gun was cast, the 
Delawares, who had once been noted fighters, and at a later 
period again became such, had ceased to be a warlike people. 
Either as a result ot defeat in war, or, as they themselves 
affirmed, by their own voluntary act, they had renounced their 
independence, and had passed under the protection and control 
of the powerful Iroquois League. The tribes of this renowned 
confederacy, then known as the “Six Nations’”—the Tuscaroras 
having been admitted into their league—were at that time in 
intimate and friendly communication with the government and 
people of Pennsylvania. In June, 1744, a large delegation of 
the confederates, headed by the famous chief Canasatego, came 
to Lancaster to treat with the governor of the colony, in con- 
junction with commissioners from Maryland and Virginia, on 
the subject of the French war, which had just commenced. 
On this occasion the noted Indian agent, Conrad Weiser, of 
Philadelphia, was interpreter. He must have been well known 
to the members of the Schuylkill Company; and when they 
desired to have their war-gift for the public defense signalized 
by some appropriate motto of unmistakable origin, it was 
natural that they should seek this inscription in the language 
of their warlike allies, especially as they had at hand a capable 
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interpreter, well qualified to furnish it.: The spelling shows 
plainly that it was not written by a missionary, but by a person 
of some cultivation, accustomed, apparently, to both the English 
and .he German orthography. 

In the light of these facts the Schuylkill gun becomes exalted 
from a mere useless piece of metal to a relic and monument of 
much historical importance. The confederate tribes, whose 
friendship and capacity were thus strikingly acknowledged, 
were then at the height of that reputation for valor and policy 
which had been growing for more than a century. When we 
bear in mind that during the entire period from the first settle- 
ment of the English colonies to the conquest of Canada they 
held the balance of power in North America, and by their action 
mainly decided that the whole continent north of Mexico 
should be British, Protestant, and free, and not a French 
Catholic despotism, the debt which the cause of liberty and 
good government owes to these aboriginal federal republicans 
will be better appreciated. Viewed in connection with the 
momentous events which signalized its earlier existence, and of 
which it was at once a product and a memorial, the Schuylkill 
gun may be fairly deemed a symbol of free thought. Fora 
symbol representing this all-powerful force its motto would 
seem to be no idle boast, but to affirm a strictly philosophical 
truth,—‘“I am master wherever I am.” 
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PALAZOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS IN AFRICA AND 
BURMAH. 


By Henry W. Haynes. 


Certain archzologists in this country have questioned the 
discovery of palzolithic implements in Egypt by myself and 
others. This has, however, been strikingly confirmed by recent 
discoveries made there by Professor Flinders-Petrie. The 
locality is about thirty miles north of Thebes, on the west bank 
of the Nile, between Ballaseh and Negadeh, on a plateau ele- 
vated some fourteen hundred feet above the river valley. Ina 
lecture before the Royal Society, at Edinburg (reported in the 
London Zimes, April 18, 1895), he describes the objects found 
by him as “large, massive flints, beautifully worked and per- 
fectly unworn, of exactly the same form as those so well known 
in the river gravels of France and England.” These have been 
on exhibition during the past summer, in London, in the library 
and museum of University College, founded by the late Amelia 
B. Edwards. 

Implem nts of a similar character, found in the Sahara, can 
be seen inthe museum at St. Germain. They have also been 
discovered in quarternary gravels and in caverns in Algeria, as 
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well as in alluvial deposits in Tunis. Long since they were 
reported as having been found at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
several years ago in Belgian Congo. 

In the Bulletin of the Anthropological Society of Paris (October, 
1894), an account is given, with accompanying figures, of similar 
discoveries recently made by M. Paul Regnault in French 
Congo, in the valley of the Niari, fourteen days’ journey into 
the interior. Thirty-five implements of flint and quartzite were 
obtained from two different localities. One of these, figured 
in the article, closely resembles an example published by me 
in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(Vol. X, p. 361; Pl. I, Fig. 3), from the “vicinity of the Red 
Mountain, near Cairo;” this can now be seen at the National 
Museum in Washington. The objects found were chiefly axes 
of the Chellean type. In the discussion that followed regard- 
ing them, their resemblance to similar objects found in the 
Delaware Valley, at Trenton, and elsewhere in this country, 
was commented upon. 

In THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for January, 1895, I gave 
some account of the finding zm stfu by Dr. Noetling in Burmah 
of two flint flakes, which to my mind bear unquestionable marks 
of human origin, in beds claimed to be either Pleiocene, or at 
least Upper Miocene. In Natural Science, September, 1895, Mr. 
R. D. Oldham questions whether they were actually found én sétu. 
He says, “The site is on a spur running out into one of the 
valleys which have been cut back into the plateau.” “Novestige 
of soil or sand is here, all having been removed by rain and 
wind, but there is a thin coating of ferrugineous gravel over- 
laying the solid rock, and it was on this surface, as pointed out 
to me by Dr. Noetling, that the flakes were found. Ordinarily 
there would be no hesitation in ascribing anything found in 
this layer of loose material to the underlying rock; but it is not 
the same as finding a flake or fossil embedded in a bare vertical 
exposure below the level to which the rock had been loosened by 
weathering.” “There isa possibility of the flakes” “having been 
dropped on the spur, or washed down from the plateau above 
and subsequently become partially embedded in the weathered 
surface; the possibility being rendered more probable by the fact 
that the implements are not confined to the outcrop of the 
fossiliferous, ferrugineous bed, but are scattered over the sur- 
face of the plateau above. Under these circumstances it can 
not be said that the Tertiary age of the flakes has been proved.” 


Boston, Dec. 5, 1895. 
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A PREHISTORIC SHELL HEAP ON PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND. 


By J. WALTER FEWKEs. 


The aboriginal shell heaps or kitchen middens of Prince 
Edward Island have thus far escaped the attention of archzolo- 
gists, and nothing of importance, as far as I can discover, has 
been published about them. It wa: therefore with real pleasure 
that my attention was called to extensive deposits of this kind 
at various points on the island, during a vacation trip in the 
summer of 1894. One of the most extensive of thése shell 
heaps was found at Robinson’s Island, near the French village, 
Rustico, where I made a few excavations with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

We may. justly expect from a study of the shell heaps of 
Prince Edward Island results bearing on the question of the 
supposed former southern extension of the Esquimaux. It is 
likewise of interest to know whether there is any evidence 
that the gentle people of the interior of New Foundland, called 
the Beothics or “Red Indians,’ which Dr. Patterson has lately 
investigated with important results, ever left traces of residence 
in Prince Edward Island or the picturesque Cape Breton. A 
solution of either of these problems would have an importance 
in the study of the Indians of the Atlantic seaboard, and might 
lead to important generalizations. While my examination of 
the shell heap at Robinson’s Island would seem to render it 
probable that Prince Edward Island aborigines were affected by 
Esquimaux customs, there is no indication that the Beothics 
had anything to do with the shell heaps of the island. 

Prince Edward Island was undoubtedly the home of a con- 
siderable aboriginal population in prehistoric times, and was 
well adapted tor the continuous support of savages in both 
winter and summer. Every stream had a plenteous supply of 
native oysters, and the game resources were calculated to fur- 
nish an abundant food supply. It is strange that the evidences 
of a considerable aboriginal population has thus far been over- 
looked,* or that it should have been supposed that the island 





*In addition to the articles of Dr. Patterson and Mr Piers, | have found items of value 
on Nova Scvtian arche plogy in the following communications published in the Transactions 
of the Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science: - 

1. 20: e Account of the Petrel—the Sea Serpent—and the Albicore, as Observed at St. 
Margaret’s Bay. together with a few observations on a Beach Mound or Kitchen Midden, 
near French village By Rev. John Ambrose, M. A., of St. Margaret’s Bay. N.S., Vol. I, 
pt. 2. pp. 3444 (t e part relating to the kitchen midden is on PP. 42-43). 

2 On the Occurence of the Kjockkenmeedding on the shores of Nova Scotia. Initiated 
W(illiam) G(ossip). Vol. I (erroneous, printed II on the part itself), pp. 94-99._ Treats of 
the investigation by the Institute of shell heaps at St. Margaret’s Bay, Cole Harbor and 
Cranberry Cove, ‘ ee 

3. On the Stone Age of Nova Scotia. By J. Bernard Gilpin, A. B., M. D., M. R. ©. S. 
Vo\, 11, pp. 220-23 (with a rough outline map). 
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was but a temporary abode of the people who have left such 
extensive evidences of their former existence. 

While little attention has been paid to collecting Indian 
relics on the island a considerable number of stone implements 
have been found by local antiquarians. Several stone axes 
have been reported from the western end by Mr. J. Hunter 
Duval, and there are stone hatchets, arrow-heads and spear 
points in the Provincial Museum at Halifax, which are said to 
have been found near Summerside. Mr. Newson and several 
residents of Charlottetown have told me of other stone imple- 
ments, most of which visitors have carried out of the country. 
These, with many evidences of prehistoric camping-places 
which I have examined, afford abundant proof that Prince 
Edward Island was inhabited by a considerable Indian popu- 
lation at the time the French first came to the island. My 
limited visit did not permit me to examine all places where 
Indian graves were reported, but a well-authenticated account 
of the discovery of a skeleton wrapped in bark, and the name 
Savage Island, led me to visit that place, where I saw evidences 
of former Indian occupation,and small shell heaps which would 
repay excavation. 

Traces of kitchen middens were detected at several points on 
the island, but that at Robinson’s Island, near Rustico, about 
twenty miles from Charlottetown, seemed to offer the best 
opportunity for archeological examination. Evidences, are 
not wanting of other shell heaps in the neighborhood, some of 
‘ which are very old. A large camping spot of this kind for- 
merly existed near the Rustico end of Oyster Bay bridge, but 
it has now almost completely disappeared, the contents having 
been used to ballast a part of the causeway. Evidences of 
prehistoric occupation are, however, still to be seen near its 
former site, where layers of shells, indicating former shell 
heaps,* crop out on the bluffs overlooking the bay. I was 
informed by an old French resident, Mr. Hubert Gallant, that 
he was present when the old shell heap at this point was 
removed, and that a human skull, with large bones, was taken 
from it. 

The Robinson’s Island shell heap is a low mound, the surtace 
of which is cultivated, being but a short distance from the only 
farm house on the island. At the time of my visit it had never 
been disturbed, save on one side where the tides had worn it 
away, exposing a section of it forming a low bluff, in which 
the layers of shells could be traced for over a hundred feet, 
thus indicating its great size. In my excavations I simply dug 
into the bluff, following the layer of shells for several feet, at 
different points along the escarpment. Scattered through this 
layer of shells were charred fragments of wood, bones of large 
animals, ashes, and like evidences of fire. The soil below the 





_*These aboriginal shell heaps must not be confounded with the modern piles of shells 
which are dredged from the river beds and used for fertilizers. 
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shelly layer also showed fire action. The accumulation of 
vegetable mould above the layer of shells was in some places 
ten inches deep, and the average thickness of the stratum of 
shells was about six inches, thinning out at each end. All 
evidences of previous human occupation were dug out of the 
shell deposit, none from the layers above or below. 

The deposit is composed of the shells of the ordinary escu- 
lent mollusca, now represented by living species in the waters 
of the island. Among these may be mentioned the oyster, 
which makes up the greatest bulk of the deposit, the common 
clam, Mya atenaria, Natica reros, Venus hercenaria and Crepi- 
aula fornicata. 1 was particularly anxious to find the shell of 
the English periwinkle, which, in late years, has come to be so 
abundant on the coast of Nova Scotia and New England, but 
not a single specimen was found. As far as negative data goes 
this gives us evidence supporting the theory that this little 
stranger is an introduced shell, but it may be borne in mind 
that this molluse, if it existed in Nova Scotia fauna before the 
settlement of the country, may not have found the waters of 
Prince Edward Island congenial. The increase in its numbers 
in late years on the New England coast has been discovered 
by other naturalists. We must, in this connection, likewise 
bear in mind that the molluscan fauna of Prince Edwird Island 
is peculiar, and as shown by others, the survival of the oyster 
there calls our attention to the extinct beds of the New Eng- 
land, north of Cape Cod, where the shells of this bivalve are 
common. 

The two stone implements which I took from the Rustico 
shell heap were in no respect different from those found all 
over New England and Nova Scotia, but the character of the 
rock was not the same as that which is found zm situ on the 
island. Both were diorite, and while they may have been 
brought there in glacial drift, were certainly not obtained from 
the rock in place. Similar stone implements are recorded or 
reported from several localities on the island, and in most, if 
not all instances, these celts are of the same rock, foreign to 
the island. 

Mr. Newson, of Charlottetown, has given me a drawing of a 
pipe from Prince Edward Island similar to the curious speci- 
men from Nova Scotia, figured by Mr. Piers, and now in the 
Provincial Museum at Halifax. 

Dr. Patterson’s interesting discovery in Nova Scotia of ivory 
spear points, similar to those used by the Esquimaux, seem to 
me to narrow the question of how these implements came to 
Nova Scotia to two alternatives, either this boreal people 
formerly ranged as far south as Merigonish, which is in a lower 
latitude than Prince Edward Island, or they impressed their 
mode of hunting the walrus upon the natives of the island. 
We know that the walrus frequented the coast of Prince Edward 
Island up to within historic times. In fact, in early days their 
capture was a considerable industry, and very good skulls of 
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this mammal can be seen in the Charlottetown Provincial 
Building. Localities as Cow Bay took their names from the 
abundance of this animal. The carved ivory tusk found by 
Dr. Patterson shows that the animal was hunted by the abor- 
igines. of Nova Scotia, and its peculiar form that the Esquimaux 
method of hunting was in vogue on the coast of this peninsular. 

In the Robinson’s Island shell heap I found a similar ivory 
point to that described by Dr. Patterson from Merigonish, 
which would seem to indicate that the people who frequented 
the place were also accustomed to hunt the walrus in much the 
same way as the Esquimaux. The spear point in question had 
a hole at one end, to which a bladder was attached when used. 
When it penetrated the walrus the spear point was detached 
from the shaft. The locality where Dr. Patterson found his 
ivory spear is just across the strait which separates Prince 
Edward Island from Nova Scotia. 

A solitary fragment of copper was found in the Rustico shell 
heap, in the form of a bead not unlike those which have been 
recorded from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The nearest 
locality from which copper implements have been recorded is 
the Island of Merigonish, from which Dr. Patterson dug up 
fragments of pottery, bone and stone implements and copper 
knives. These objects are now in the Museum of Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, the authorities of which institution kindly 
allowed me to examine the collection. 

Mr. Piers, in his article, mentions eighteen specimens of 
copper in the Provincial Museum at Halifax, which were 
collected at Bachmann’s. Beach, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 
They consist of nuggets of copper, some of which are some- 
what hammered, well-made knife blades and pointed imple- 
ments.* Evidently this copper is the native ore found in Nova 





*Abo al remains from Nova Scotia, Trans-Noya Scotia Inst. Nat. Science. Vol. VII, , 

1889. The free native copper from which these were made is of Nova Scotia origin. As no. 
native copper has been repo:ted from Prince Edward Island, this bead must have come 
from the neighboring peninsulars. 
Scotia and fashioned into rude implements by hammering in 
much the same way as the copper implements of the Ohio 
mounds. Thus far, however, the graves of the Micmac Indians 
have not yielded any metallic object which compares with 
those of the mounds, but it is highly suggestive that the art of 
working copper was known to the aboriginal people of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and that an object of this metal was 
found in Prince Edward Island. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Responding to several requests, I give a list of all our publi- 
cations, with prices and all necessary information: 


MAPS. 


The Contour Map is reproduced by Mr. E. E. Howell, manu- 
facturer of Relief Maps for the U. S. Geological Survey. His 
map is a precise fac simile of the original as to color, names, 
etc. It is sold for $55 and is packed for shipment and war- 
ranted against breakage. Mr. Howell is under contract with 
the Fund. He has furnished copies to the Smithsonian, Har- 
vard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Hartford, Rochester, and other 
institutions, also to churches and individuals. The map meas- 
ures eight feet by four, and is on the scale of three-eighths of an 
inch to the mile. The map was made by Mr. George Arm- 
strong, of the survey party, now assistant secretary of the Fund, 
who gave years of work to its production. Address, E. E. 
Howell, 612 Seventeenth street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 

The other maps are to be obtained of Messrs. G. W. & C. B. 
Colton, 312 Broadway, N. Y., who import them in sheets and 
can furnish them in any style desired, mounted on rollers, 
backed with linen to fold, or otherwise. These well-known 
map-makers will send a circular on request, but I may say that 
they have on hand: (1) The Old and New Testament Map, in 
twenty sheets; (2) the Modern Map, in twenty sheets; (3) the 
Old and New Testament Map, in twelve sheets; (4) the Modern 
Map, in twelve sheets. All these are on the scale of three- 
eighths of an inch to the mile. The size of the twenty sheets 
when mounted on roller is eight feet by six, that of the twelve 
sheet is six and three-quarters feet by four and a half. They 
have also the (5) Great Map, scale one inch to the mile, which 
is thirteen feet by seven; (6) the Reduced Map of Water 
Basins, in six sheets; (7) the Plan of Jerusalem, showing 
modern discoveries; and (8) the Plan according to Josephus; 
also (g) the volume on Names and Places. I would refer the 
purchaser, for further information, to the Messrs. Colton. 

All other publications are kept on hand by me at Cambridge. 
I make a slight increase on the London price to cover charges 
between London and the purchaser, and send everything post- 
paid. It may be well to say that the ordinary expenses of my 
secretaryship are gladly met asa part of my annual subscription. 


BOOKS. 


1. Faunaand Flora. By Canon Tristram. 1 Vol. 4to. With 
plates of animals. 450 pages. A fine volume. $11. This is 
the only one of the Survey Quartos which is supplied to me. 
For the others, now rare, information will be given from the 
London office upon application directly, or through me. 
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2. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Sir Charles Wilson and 
others. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 550 pages. This book 
describes the previous excavations very thoroughly. $4.50. 

4. Tent Workin Palestine. By MajorC.R. Conder. Fully 
illustrated. Sixth edition. 400 pages. A graphic account of 
the author’s experience as surveyor, full of information of every 
kind given by a competent student. $1.30. 

5. Heth and Moab. By Major Conder. A companion to 
Tent Work, covering the writer’s observations east of the Jor- 
dan. Third edition. $1.30. 

6. Across the Jordan. By G. Schumacher, C. E.  Illus- 
trated. Relating especially to the Hauran. $1.30. 

7. Surveyofthe Jaulan. By thesame. Illustrated. A part 
of the survey of Eastern Palestine. $1.30. 

9. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull. An illustrated account 
of Geological study of the Arabah, Sinai, etc. $1.30. 

10. Syrian Stone Lore. By Major Conder. This work 
illustrates the Bible from the monuments. A study of Inscrip- 
tions. $1.30. 

11. Thirty Years’ Work. By Walter Besant. Fully illus- 
trated. Telling in a summary way all that has been done by 
the Fund. 75 cents. 

13. Geology of Palestine. By Professor Hull. Colored 
maps, etc. 4to. $3.50. 

14. Names and Places in Old and New Testaments. Com- 
piled by Mr. Armstrong. An index, with full references to all 
places, showing the identifications accepted by the Fund. $1. 

15. Pella. By G. Schumacher. The first retreat of the 
Christians. Paper. 30 cents. 

16. The History of Jerusalem. By Besant and Palmer. 
This covers the history from the first to the fourteenth century, 
the times of Titus, the Early Christians, the Pilgrims, the Mos- 
lems, the Crusades, and Saladin. 525 pages. $1.60. 

18. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By H. A. Harper. 
New edition. This shows the Biblical results of our work, and 
is well adapted to the general reader. 418 pages. $1.50. 

19. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy Le Strange. 
An account from Arabic historians of Palestine, Syria and chief 
towns. A work of great value tothe student. 600pages. $2.75. 

20. Ajlun. By G. Schumacher. Another piece of Eastern 
Palestine, dealing with the Decapolis. In paper, 40 cents; 
bound, 80 cents. 

21. Lachish (Tell-el-Hesy). By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 270 
drawings of objects found in the first excavation. Thin 4to, 
$1.75. 

23. The City and the Land. A course of lectures given in 
1892 by Messrs. Wilson, Conder, Tristram, Petrie, and others, 
treating of Ancient Jerusalem, Work of the Fund, Natural His- 
tory of Palestine, its Future, the Hittites, Lachish, etc. Sec- 
ond edition. 80 cents. — 

24. The Tell-Amarna Tablets, including that of Lachish. 
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By Major Conder. 176 letters written about 1480 B.'C. An 
invaluable book. $1. 

26. Mound of Many Cities. By Dr. F. J. Bliss. His fully 
illustrated account of work at Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish). 200 
pages. $1.10. 

27. Judas Maccabaeus. By Major Conder. History of the 
Jews from the fall of the Kingdom of Judah to the end of the 
War of Independence, bridging over the period between the 
Old and New Testaments. This book fills an important place. 
go cents. 

28. Index to Quarterly Statements, 1869-92. In paper. 40 cts. 

29. Catalogue of Photographs. 500 fully described. 15 cts. 


CASTS. 


Lachish Tablet, showing one side, 35 cents; showing both 
sides, clay, 75 cents. 

Seal of “Haggai, son of Shebaniah,” metal, 55 cents. 

Inscribed Hebrew weight from Samaria, metal, 70 cents. 

Inscribed Bead or Weight, clay, 30 cents. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


Inscription from Herold’s Temple, mounted, with transla- 
tion, 15 cents. 

Moabite Stone, mounted, with translation, 15 cents. 

Jar found eighty feet below the ground at southeast corner 
of Jerusalem, mounted, 15 cents. 

Siloam Inscription, with translation, time of Hezekiah, fac 
simile on card, 15 cents. 

Photograph of Contour Map, unmounted, 16x8 inches, $1.25. 

Photograph of Contour Map, unmounted, 8x4 inches, 25 cents. 

View of Excavation at Lachish, unmounted, very fine, 30 cents. 

View of Workers at Lachish, unmounted, six figures, 30 cents. 

Plan of Jerusalem, 18 inches to the mile, linen back, 24x9 
inches, showing new discoveries in red, 60 cents. 

Collotypes of the Raised Map. Superior to Photographs. 
All the names shown. 24x12 inches, with margin of three 
inches. A new and very satisfactory publication, 70 cents. 

One copy of 12-sheet Map, modern names only, in case, $5. 


The above prices include postage. A few are slightly reduced 
in consequence of what occurred to the last box at the Custom 
House. I have numbered the books as on the London circular. 
I have given only subscriber’s prices because almost every one 
desires the Quarterly Statements. I can supply some of the 

back numbers of Quarterly Statements. It must have been 
' noticed that with the engagement of Mr. Dickie at Jerusalem, 
the Quarterly Statement is more fully and perfectly illustrated 
than ever before. 

The improved health and continued work of Dr. Bliss along 
the old wall of Jerusalem is gratefully reported. It is a grand 
period in our work, the best that has been seen. But we need 
subscriptions very much. For $5 I send at once “Thirty Years’ 
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Work” and the current Quarterly Statement; for $2.50 the 
Quarterly Statement. 

It may now be said without fear of contradiction that the 
three periods shown in the portions of wall, and especially of 
the gates, which have been uncovered, are those of Hezekiah, 
Herod and Eudocia. It remains to separate the work of Solo- 
mon from that ot Hezekiah, and this may shortly be done on 
the hill Ophel. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 

42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
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NOTES ON GENERAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 
By Dr. D. G. Brinton, M. D. 


Tue Latest Excavations AT Troy.—It is well known that 
the late Dr. Schliemann had, at the time of his lamented death, 
by no means concluded his researches on the site of ancient 
Troy. After his demise they were resumed partly by means 
_of tunds furnished by German patrons, partly by the substan- 
tial aid of Mrs. Schliemann. They were suspended at the close 
of 1894 largely on account of the disturbed state of the country. 

The results up to that time have been made known to the 
public by occasional letters in German periodicals, but their 
full description is yet to appear. They have been distinctly 
subversive of some of Dr. Schliemann’s pet conclusions. The 
second city from the bottom, which he pronounced to be the 
Troy of Homer, has been shown to be a prehistoric site of the 
neolithic age, while the sixth city from the top, that which he 
called the Lydian, now appears to be the true Troy of the 
Homeric legends. It was much larger than the former, had 
solid Cyclopean walls, three gates surmounted by three strong 
towers, and its streets were comparatively wide. 

What is most interesting about it is that its art, ‘such as 
pottery, decorative designs, etc., is distinctly that of Mycene 
and Tiryns, proving that the same culture extended across the 
Egean into Asia Minor. This was to some extent recognized 
by Schliemann, but, as is now proved, inadequately. 


LakKE AND PILE DweEL.incs.—That early man, to defend him- 
self from his enemies, should erect his dwellings on artificial 
supports in the midst of marshes, bogs or shallow ponds, or on 
the shelving bottoms of lake shores, is so natural that it is use- 
less to take such a habit as a sign of ethnic relationship or 
homogeneity of culture. 

Examples are common in all parts of the world. Pile dwell- 
ings were observed by the early voyagers on the shores of 
Lake Maracaybo, and their remains have lately been discovered 
on the Florida coast. An interesting survey of them as they 
occur in Europe has just appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh from the pen of Dr. Robert 
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Munro. He entitles it, “A Sketch of Lake-dwelling Research,” 
and in the compass of twenty-eight pages presents the results 
of investigation into the Scotch and Irish “crannogs,” the Swiss 
“palefittes,” and the Lacustrine “oppida” of the early iron age. 
He shows that throughout Southern and Central Europe the 
habit of constructing lake-dwellings was prevalent in former 
times. An analysis of the art-remains and the processes of 
architecture indicates that the Lake-dwellers were not a homo- 
geneous people except perhaps in the early neolithic period. 
It appears that beginning at that remote epoch the same peo- 
ples continued through the bronze age, but were subjugated or 
destroyed by another people introducing weapons of iron. 
These are the builders of the “oppida” and have left abundant 
remains of their art, which is known to English antiquaries as 
“late Celtic.” There is much to be done yet, however, before 
we can positively identify the ethnic relationship of these 
primitive tribes. 


THE SACRED NuMBER Four.—In the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain, November, 1895, there is a 
paper by A. W. Buckland on four as a sacred number. The 
aim of the author seems to be to show that because the num- 
ber four is found in remarkably frequent association with 
myths, beliefs, superstitions and customs, both among Ameri- 
can tribes and many nations of Asia and Africa, therefore we 
should infer a common origin, “if not of race at least of myths 
and superstitions, etc.” 

It can not be too strongly urged that such an inference is not 
justified by the principles of modern ethnology. Such identities 
are the natural outcome of the relation of man to his surround- 
ings. These relations are largely the same everywhere, and 
his perceptions of them are the same, because everywhere the 
human mind is the same. He embodies these perceptions in 
analogous expressions, whether of art or of language, in myth 
or in rite. The sacredness of numbers over the world depends 
upon these fixed relations of man and the universal laws of his 
mind. Where we do not find them the same we must regard it 
as an anomaly, and not the reverse,-as this author and so many 
others have done. (See an article on “The Origin of Sacred 
Numbers,” in the American Anthropologist for April, 1894.) 


THE AGE OF THE GATHAS OF THE AvestTa.—It is well known 
to scholars that the late Professor Darmestetter assigned a 
very late date—about the beginning of the Christian era—for 
the origin of those ancient songs in the Avesta known as the 
Gathas. His wide erudition imposed this opinion on many stu- 
dents, but it is safe to say that it is now losing ground. The lan- 
guage of the gathas is earlier than the inscriptions of Darius and 
so close to the Sanscrit that it could probably have been under- 
stood at the time by the Indian sages. This alone seems suffi- 
cient to disprove Darmestetter’s theory and to restore the badge 
of antiquity to these venerable fragments. 





NAMES OF THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL AS NAMED IN AMERICAN 
LANGUAGES. 


By ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The quaint and unobtrusive note of the little whip-poor-will 
bird has attracted the people’s attention more than the voice of 
most other birds. It is heard mainly in the evening, after sun- 
set, when all animate nature is going to rest for the night; but 
also at daybreak and during the early hours of the day, before 
the darting rays of the sun have gained their full power.* The 
bird is confined to the two American continents, but the genus 
of the goat-suckers or Caprimulgidz, to which it belongs, is 
common to other parts of the world as well. There are different 
species of the whip-poor-will, which were discussed at length in 
a scientific and interesting article by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, entitled, 
“Night-hawks and Whip-poor-wills,” in Popular Science Monthly 
of New York, January, 1894, pp. 308-313. Some of his state- 
ments were made use of by the present writer. Another com- 
prehensive article on the subject will be found in the “Century 
Dictionary of the English Language.” 

The twe best-known species of the whip-poor-will are Antros- 
tomus carolinensis and Antrostomus vociferus, which is smaller by 
one third than the A. carolinensis. Some of the Indian lan- 
guages accurately distinguish between the two; the Creek or 
Maskoki of the Gulf States, ¢. g., call the former tchukpilapila 
and the latter wakula. The Caprimulgide or Aigotheles genus, 
in English goat-suckers, is improperly called so after the absurd 
popular story that goat-suckers are sucking the teats of goats 
and other pasturing animals, and thus rob them of their milk. 

Naturalists differ in the naming of the various kinds of whip- 
poor-wills, and so does the popular mind of this and other coun- 
tries. The note of the bird is queer enough to inspire various 
suggestive names, and all of these are onomatopoetic, as are also 
the names coming from illiterate nations. The voice of the bird 
is also alluded to by poets, and a collector of all the verses and 
poems addressed to it in the languages of civilized nations could 
soon fill a large album with extracts from books and cuttings 
from newspapers. 

An’ cattle bells is ringin’, 
An’ whip-poor-wills is singin’, 
An’ golden apples swingin’, 
An’ lots of them to spare! 
—From a poem on “Fall Time.” 


An orchid growing in Southern New. Jersey, Cypripedium 





* They are usually heard early in the morning and from 4 to 9 P. M. 
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acaule, or lady’s slipper, is called by the Jersey farmers, whzp- 
poor-will shoe. 

The time of the year when the whip-poor-will is heard has 
prompted farmers to formulate certain rules for the field opera- 
tions they have to perform at that period. Thus we find that: 
“The Delaware Indians observe when the white oak puts forth 
leaves in spring, which are of mouse-ear size, it is time to plant 
corn.” Then the whip-poor-will has arrived and is continually 
hovering over them, calling out his Indian name wekolts, in 
order to remind them of the planting time, as if he said to them 
“hackiheck!” go to planting corn! (Heckewelder, Indian 
Nations, p. 307.) The Miami Indians will say, ziwashiko’ko! 
“Sow your seed!” In the same manner the cry of the cuckoo, 
first heard in May, has suggested maay agricultural rules in 
proverb form to the European farmer. 


The names given to the whip-poor-will by white people always 
convey some animistic idea, which makes them popular, jocular 
and easy to remember. Thus, the English language calls them 
whip-poor-will, in which the “poor William,” or even the “whip- 
ping of the poor Will,” is intended for a malignant slur; also 
“chuck-Will’s-widow” of the Southern States, though here we 
do not know who is going to chuck (choke) her. In the North 
he is sometimes called: “Breath stinks awful,” “No more snow,” 
“No buckskin horses,” and German-Americans will say, ‘Hans, 
hack Holz.” So the Brazilians call it in Portuguese Joao {cor- 
ta pao, “John chops wood,” or manha eu vou, “to-morrow I am 
going.”* 

Spanish-Americans call the goat-sucker chotacabra, and the 
smaller species of the whip-poor will “chotacabra chillona;” they 
modify the English term into juipoil, juipuruil. Madrugador, 
or “early riser,” is another Spanish term used in Mexico, and an 
ancient Mexican town mentioned in the Codex of Mendoga is 
Zacuan-tepec, from zacuan, the Nahuatl name for the bird, 
which means “rising early.” The pictorial way to express the 
idea is the picturing of two feathers fastened in front and two 
above the usual sign for “ona hill,” tepec, because the wind 
blowing through these feathers produces the same sound as the 
madrugador in his early chant. (A. Pejfiafiel, nombres Mexi- 
canos, p. 254.) 

Follows an enumeration of the whip-poor-will’s names in 
various languages of America, which is not as full as could be 
desired. The majority of collectors of vocabularies do not 
think to inquire after terms so special as this, and much less do 
they try to establish distinctions between the different species of a 
genus of natural history and to inquire for the names of both. 

The languages of the A/gonkin family, spoken in southeastern 





* Karl v. d. Steinen, Naturveelker Brasiliens, 1894, p. 83. 
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Canada and in the northern and northeastern parts of the United 
States, have yielded the following appellations : 
, In the Micmac dialect—wikwelitch. 
In Menomonee—waipona. 
f In Shawano—kokolathi. 
§ In Arapahu—bixananéhi; in the plural, bixanenahiha. 

In Peoria and Miami—okuya or ukuya, wi’kuwé; is also the 
name for April or May, when the whip-poor-will is first heard. 

In Ojibwe—gwengwawia and wahunase. 

In Long Island and Delaware—whakoris or wekoOlis. 

The /roguois languages of the State of New York differ but 
little in their terms. To pronounce words of this family cor- 
rectly is not an easy matter, and hence I add the following 
directions: the sign ’ or apostrophe denotes an explosive noise; 
the underlined r, r, is a trilled sound; the other r is the common 
English r. The ® superior indicates nasalizing. X is the ch ot 
Greek. My information was derived from a native of the Tusca- 
rora tribe, J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

In the Tuskarora dialect—kwa'kurye™. 

In Seneca—kwa’ngonye”. 

In Cayuga—kwa’korye”’. 

In Mohawk—kwa’korye”. 

Ia Onondaga—kwe"ko’hye®’. 

In Oneida—kwa’kolye™’. 

In the cognate Cherokee language we have waguli, perhaps 
borrowed from the Algonkin term. 

Of the Maskoki dialects, once spoken throughout the Gulf 
States, and even now heard in some remote counties there, I 
have obtained only the following onomatopoeias: 

Dialect of Creek or Maskoki proper—tchukpilapila, or 
tsukbélabéla ; the smaller species waxkula, from which is named 
Wakulla, a locality in northern Florida. 

Dialect of Seminoles—sukbalambala. 

Dialects of Hitchiti and Koassati—tchokbilabili. 

Dialect of Alibamu—tchukanabila. 

The Yuchi Indians, who speak an entirely different tongue, call 
the bird tchuspalakwani, and the Natchez, also allophylic, name 
it tukpupthu. 

The Diokete languages, as far as I could learn from the special- 
ist, Rev. J.O Dorsey, all use the same term, hakugdhi, except the 
Sioux or Dakota proper, where pakuiwishka is in use. The dh 
ofthis language-family is the dh sonant of Anglo-Saxon, the coun- 
terpart to the th sound of Anglo-Saxon and of modern Eagan. 

hakugdhi in the Omaha and Ponka Catocts. 

hakule in Kansa or Kaw. 

hakufikdhe in Osage. 

hékukt"i in Kwapa or Quapaw. 

When the Ponka Indians quote the full note of the bird they 
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use the sentence: “hakugdhi, hahugdhi, adsha®!” Accented 
syllables are here sung rather staccato than crescendo. 

In other North American languages I obtained the whip-poor- 
will’s name only for a few; so the Nez Percés, or Sahaptins, on 
Middle Columbia river and in Idaho, call it wauwéyuk, ,the 
Klamaths of southwestern Oregon kiwash or giwash, with ex- 
plosive initial sound, while the children’s name among the 
Kayowé is pabi, or “younger brother.” The Zu#z Indians of 
New Mexico possess different names for it (F. H. Cushing). 
One of these is used only in their mythic and legendary stories. 
kwakwatli nona, “the one who does or cries the kwakwatli,” 
this being a purely onomatopoetic term. Another is awatin 
‘lanay(thlana), to be rendered by “great mouther,” “babbler,” 
“blatherskite ;” ‘lana being great, much of, awati, the abbreviation 
of awatinnek, using the mouth, This bird is frequent in that 
country and so sacred to these Indians that at night it takes the 
place of the eagle. 

The above is a small specimen only of what Indians can do 
in onomatopoeia. Their languages are more given to this form 
of synthesis than those of Europe, and a large number of animal 
names and sound imitating verbs could be mentioned for com- 
parison. Thus, the wren is called in Omaha, kixéxetcha, 
“laughing bird”; the prairie-dog, who with his thin, squeaking 
voice, tells people to come to him, pispiza, “come here,” in the 
Sioux dialect. The katydid is called in the Illinois dialects ot 
Algonkin: kakakia; the mocking bird is called in Wichita, 
itchirish wakére (itchirish means dird); in Cheyenne, wi-i-i, 
plural, wi-i-ihu; in Omaha, tadhtaka. 

In the American Anthropologist, VII, 68-70, 1895, Dr. A. F. 
Chamberlain has published an instructive list of sound-words 
obtained from the Kitunaha Indians on the Canadian boundary 
line: animal calls and cries, human cries and noises, noises in 
nature, which presents many analogies with the whip-poor-will’s. 
names. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By WIu1aM C. Winstow, D. C. L. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL Report for 1894-5 (published annually 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund), not to be confounded with 
the elaborate memoirs, is an absorbingly interesting brochure. 
It is a quarto of 59 pp., with a map of Alexandria, a plan of 
the temple of Queen Hatasu, a view of that temple, a view of 
two Coptic mummies, and five maps of Egypt. There are also 
three minor illustrations. The letter-press includes: I. Egypt 
Exploration Fund. (1) The Report on Researches in Alexan- 
dria. (2) Excavations at Deir-el-Bahari. II. Progress of 
Egyptology for the year. (1) Hieroglyphic Studies. (2) 
Greco-Roman Egypt. (3) Coptic Studies. III. Illustrations. 
This publication is a gift to each subscriber to the Fund, but to 
others it is sent at the low rate of 90 cents a copy. Dr. 
Hogarth’s description of his thorough work at Alexandria is 
another link in the chain of the highly scientific investigations 
conducted by the society. Every reader of this magazine 
should see it. 


PROFESSOR ERMAN, the rising sun in German Egyptology, 
and therein a true disciple of Ra, has been honored with an 
election to the Berlin Academy, which makes him one of the 
“immortals.” In aiming to make Egyptology more and more 
a positive science, linguistically at least, Dr. Erman, in a 
jocular vein asks, “Where are the good old times when every 
text could be translated and understood?” and then says that 
“the number of ascertained words in the vocabulary is contin- 
ually diminishing, while the host of the unknown increases.” 
To these words of his speech to academy I add this significant 
sentence: “We have yet to travel for many years on the 
arduous path of empirical research before we can attain to an 
adequate dictionary.” Prof. J. H. Breasted, Ph. D., who holds 
the chair of Egyptology in the Chicago University, the author 
of the learned thesis, De Hymnis in Solem sub Rege Amenophide, 
LV. Conceptis, is a pupil of Erman. 


THE New Museum does not “sleep, like him at Philz,” but 
is in near expectation. It is to be built in the Kasr en Nil, or 
European quarter of Cairo, very accessible to the hotels, yet 
on the-river bank, so that monuments can be unloaded direct 
from the barge or steamer into the museum. It is to be 
strongly built, with good passages and high vaulted rooms 
lighted by top side-lights. It is proposed to lay the founda- 
tions next April and May at lowest Nile, and to complete the 
structure in the fall of 1898. It will take about one year to 
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remove and set up the monuments, so that the new year of 1900 
will witness, among other realized visions, the new museum 
with all its history and splendor open to scholar and tourist. It 
is simple truth to say that were it not for the English occupa- 
tion of Egypt and the inestimable services of savants like Mas- 
pero and de Morgan, the year 1900 would never witness this 
precious consummation of our archzological hopes. Cairo will 
be one of the great centres of museumdom! It will be the 
Louvre and British Museum several times over, Egyptologi- 
cally speaking. 


The Metropolitan Museum in New York, the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, the Archeological Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Chicago Art Institute have just 
received interesting objects from the site of Queen Hatasu’s 
temple, donated by the Fund; the two former, mummy cases 
and “foundation deposits,” and the Jatter museum foundation 
deposits. The president of the Chicago Art Institute, Hon. 


Charles L. Hutchinson, has been elected a vice-president of the 
Fund. 


A leaflet states the receipts, expenditures and work of our 
society in the United States from the year 1883-4, when I 
assumed the honorary treasurership, to 1894-5. I quote these 
statistics: 


Total circulars and notices, etc., printed........ 154,200 
Total government envelopes 1888-1895 .......... 35,875 
Ee BI I 0.6 bs 0 o6-6:0 6.0 cca os ceeds 20,095 
Total articles, letters, etc., for the press......... 2,467 
Total American subscriptions and donations..... $71,385.21 
Ordinary expenditures. ..........0scsccccceeces 8,200.92 
Dicks detibiten tibimniatwinttons etertseanesivted $63.184.29 





M. DE Morgan has published in admirable form an account of 
his remarkable discoveries at Dashur. Forty photographic 
plates and nearly three hundred blocks in the text give views 
of the field of operations and the monuments, with plans and 
details, as well as the types of the jewelry and other objects 
discovered by him. His associates, M. Legrain and M. Jequier 
on the spot, and M. Bertholet, M. Loret and M. Fouquet 
formed a fine working staff of assistants to the ideal savant now 

presiding over the archzological treasures of Egypt. 


OmBos.—The scenes and inscriptions on the remains of this 
striking temple, which every Nile tourist sees, and which is a 
decided feature in the novel named “Kismet,” are being pub- 
lished by de Morgan in his Monuments and Inscriptions of 
Ancient Egypt. &o far there is nothing earlier than the 
Ptolemies in his reproductions from this poetical ruin. 


Captain Lyons, a professional engineer and enthusiastic 
archeologist, is about to make a careful survey of Philz, and 
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it is hoped that his profession will :not overcome his love for 
the most beautiful ruin of all. Egypt. The dam may be a 
necessity—a dam somewhere—but Philz must remain! 


THE Ionic VoLuTE may be a good terminus for my very 
business-like notes. Prof. W. H. Ecntyenr, of New York, has 
made this and cognate topics a profound study; but I now 
introduce Professor ‘Richter, who spoke so learnedly at the 
Chicago Congress. He has just lectured before the Royal 
Society of British Architects on the Origin and Development 
of the Ionic Volute. He first gave a description of the three 
royal tombs discovered by him at Tamassos, in Cyprus. . These 
sepulchers of a Greco-Phcenician type of architecture were, 
he maintained, of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. A 
feature of peculiar interest in these subterranean stone build- 
ings was the direct imitation in stone of constructions of wood, 
and this in a perfection which has never before been met with 
in remains of ancient monuments. Wooden columns, windows, 
locks, bolts, roofs, were all reproduced in stone. He had found 
their counterparts surviving in modern buildings of Cypriote 
villages. Dr. Richter then proceeded to give reasons for his 
conclusion that the Ionic volute derived from the Egyptian 
lotus-flower design and that the same origin was traceable in 
regard to the Greek palmette and authemion. The theory 
which would ascribe the origin of the Ionic volute to the 
Assyrian sacred palm tree could no longer be maintained. 
A small clay model of the sanctuary—evidently a votive offer- 
ing—discovered at Idalion, in Cyprus, some time ago, showed 
again the two lotus capitals on the columns supporting the 
porch. Some Hathor capitals discovered in Cyprus demon- 
strated the fact that Cyprian artists, during the Graco-Phceni- 
cian period, combined Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek elements. 
On,one of the columns was sculptured a design of a compli- 
cated lotus-tree with winged sphinxes. Dr. Richter next 
referred to Herr Koldewey, a German architect, who had put 
forward a new theory in his book “Neandria,” distinguishing 
between three classes of archaic capitals with curved volutes— 
the first, with crossed lines, the Cyprian; the second, with 
vertical volutes, called Aeolian; and the third, with horizontal 
volutes, called Ionic. Those three he considered to be branches 
all growing out of the same trunk, which was of old Cappa- 
docian origin and which he declared to be the prototype. 
Herr Koldewey denied any connection of the Ionic capital 
with Egypt or with the Egyptian lotus-flower. Herr Puchstein, 
in his book on the Ionic capital, appeared to be of the same 
way of thinking. The Cappadocian columns of a baldachino 
from a rock relief which had been put in evidence by the 
above-mentioned authors were extremely simple. The whole 
volute merely consisted of two spirals connected by a canalis 
and bent downward. In the upper line of the canalis of 
this Cappadocian capital, Koldewey saw the horizontal ten- 
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dency of the Ionic volute to be latent. The two spirals 
touched the vertical line of the shaft of the column, and in this 
fact Koldewey saw the vertical tendency of the Ionic volute in 
the same Cappadocian capital, Dr. Richter, however, had 
found, during the excavations which he had carried out for the 
German emperor, a small votive column even more regular and 
more simple than the Cappadociancolumn. Thecanalis above 
was horizontal and was covered already by an abacus. The 
spirals also touched the shaft with their inner and lower parts 
in a more finished and regular form than in the Cappadocian 
example. He maintained that the columns from Cappadocia, 
Cyprus, the oldest archaic Ionic volutes from Olympia and 
other places were simplifications of much more complicated 
Greco-Phcenician volutes, which on their part derived from the 
Egyptian lotus, A reference to the architectural details of one 
of the three royal tombs of Tamassos showed how a compli- 
cated lotus-design was changed into a more simple form, and 
thus prepared the way for the formation of the Hellenic Ionic 
volute. From an interesting series of Greco-Phcenician Cyprian 
capitals, with palmettes over the volutes, to which Dr. Richter 
referred, he showed that the three types of capitals classified 
by Koldewey actually occurred in Cyprus. The Ionic volute, 
with its beautifully ornamented cymation, which belonged to 
the archaic temple of Diana at Ephesus, and which had been 
lately pieced together by Dr. A. S. Murray from fragments in 
the British Museum, he fully admitted to be the oldest existing 
example of a pure Hellenic Greek volute. He referred to Dr. 
Murray’s paper, lately read before the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, showing the great importance of the Ephesian 
capital preserved at the British Museum, especially since its 
no less valuable twin-brother, the well-known Samian capital, 
had disappeared. — 

For a very delightful and thoughtful discussion of Egypt 
and Greek art I refer readers of the above abstract to the lec- 
ture by Miss Amelia B. Edwards in her “Pharaohs, Fellahs and 
Explorers,” published by Harper. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE KUMUQUE. 


By GARDNER C, TEALL, 


A long time ago—so long ago, in fact, that it happened once 
upon a time, there dwelt in a sea-coast village away up in the 
northJand, where the short summers are overshadowed by the 
long, dreary winter-times, a great chief, whose name was Choot. 

Choot was greatly beloved by his people, and so was his 
beautiful daughter, the Princess, for she was good and kind, 
never complaining, although her brother Chaoeh was often‘ 
very unkind to her. This Chaoeh was not at all liked by the 
people—he was so selfish and surly—and they dreaded the 
time to come when he would rule them, as they knew he would 
not make a good chief. 

One beautiful summer morning, having obtained her father’s 
permission, the Princess went off through the woods to look 
for berries, accompanied by her two waiting-women. They 
had to walk a long distance in order to reach the berry grounds, 
and were so tired when they arrived that they lay down to 
rest and soon fell asleep. 

Imagine their astonishment to find upon awaking, that some 
one had been there and picked all the berries whilst they slept. 
The Princess was very angry. She accused the Bears of play- 
ing the trick, never suspecting that it was her mischevious 
brother Chaoeh. However, she resolved not to go home with 
an empty basket, and so she and her women pushed deeper 
into the woods, taking no notice of the places they passed, 
until they had gone some distance. The Princess then became 
frightened, for neither she nor the others knew where they 
were. However, coming to a place where berries to luxur- 
iantly they forgot their anxiety and set about filling their 
baskets. The Princess picked in one place and the women in 
another. She had nearly filled her basket when, on looking 
around, she was startled at finding herself alone. The others 
were no place to be seen and the Princess thought they must have 
run away. The Princess called loudly several times, but there 
was only an echo-answer. Then she picked up her basket and 
started off hoping to find her way home. 

She had gone but a short distance when her basket-strings 
broke and all the berries dropped out. Tired and frightened 
the Princess sat down upon the sod and wept. Suddenly three 
strange men jumped out of the thicket and stood before her. 

“What is the matter, and why do you weep?” asked one. 

“It is because I have lost my way and spilled my berries,” 
answered the Princess. Then she told them her story. 

“Come with us,” said the man who had spoken first, “Come 
with us and we will take you to your father’s house.” So say- 
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ing they helped her pick up her berries, and off they 
started. On their way they passed over four trees that had 
fallen inthe path. The Princess was quite sure that she was 
not being taken in ‘the right direction, as she had never seen 
the logs before. 

“I am sure we are going wrong” said she, “and I know I do 
not live so far away as you have brought me.” But the only 
answer she got was the gruff bidding for her to be quiet, and she 
trudged along tearfully. Once the Princess looked back and 
was amazed to find that the four logs had become four high 
mountains. She was sorely afraid, but dare not ask any more 
questions of the men, and they soon arrived at a large vil- 
lage. The inhabitants were strangers to her, and at first she 
could not imagine where she could be, until from the conver- 
sation of the people she learned that this was the village of the 
Grizzly Bears, and that the man who spoke to her in the forest 
was the chief of the tribe. Then the Princess realized that she 
had been stolen and might never again see her home. All this 
made her very sad and she was heart-broken. 

In a short time the chief of the Grizzly Bears took her to 
his house and there placed her in charge of an old woman. 
Seeing her weeping bitterly, the old woman took pity upon the 
Princess and tried to comfort her as best she could. The old 
woman told her that there was no doubt but the Bears had 
carried her off, to be revenged for the hard things she had said 
of them when she believed that they had come and picked the 
berries as she and her women slept. 

The next day the Grizzly chief and all his men went out in 
canoes salmon-fishing, leaving the women to gather wood for 
fires that they might dry themselves when they returned wet 
from fishing. The Princess found that she would be expected 
to gather wood with the others, and they all started for the 
thicket. She picked up the dry sticks only and built her fire of 
them, but the others gathered the wet pieces and their fires 
sputtered and smudged. 

In the evening the men returned and each shook his wet 
blanket over his fire. This caused it to flare up, but when the 
drops of water from the chief's robe fell upon the fire the poor 
Princess made, it was quickly extinguished. Of course the 
Grizzly chief was very angry, as every one laughed at him, 
and he threatened to beat the Princess. 

That night when all in the village slept but the Princess, 
she could not sleep for grief, and wept aloud. This awoke 
the old woman, who stole over to her and again tried to soothe 
her sorrow. ‘ 

“My child,” she whispered, “I know that you are very sad 
and can never be happy among the Grizzly Bears, and as our 
chief has such a quick temper, I fear he may kill you for hav- 
ing built his fire with dry sticks, and for being the cause of his 
people laughing at him to-night. I have therefore resolved to 
aid you in making your escape and I know that you will not 
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betray me, else I shall be horribly tortured.” Then the old 
woman gave her a comb ot wood, such as the people used to 
comb out their hair, some oil and a pebble, saying to her, “To 
morrow morning when you go out again to gather wood go 
well into the forest. Drop the first twig you break, and run 
the way its tapering end points. The Bears will probably notice 
your flight, and will pursue you. If they get too near, drop 
behind you this wooden comb; then keep straight on until you 
are nearly overtaken, when vou must throw down the oil, and, 
as a last resource, the pebble.” So saying, she pressed the 
Princess’ hand and returned to her corner. 

The Princess arose very early the next morning and was off 
for the woods before the Grizzly Chief was up. Breaking a 
branch from a tree, she dropped it as the old woman had bid- 
den her, and ran in the direction its tapering end pointed. 
She had not gone far, when, upon looking around she was 
alarmed at seeing the Bears were in pursuit By this time 
the Princess was upon the top of the first mountain; she was 
running back the way she had come the day before, but when 
she had reached the foot of the second, the Bears were so close 
upon her that she had only time to drop the comb behind, and 
to her great joy, a dense thicket of brambles sprung up between 
herself and her pursuers. 

This gave the Princess the start for a while, but the Bears 
were very swift runners, and had nearly reached her again as 
she fled down the side of the third mountain, and then, upon 
dropping the oil, a large lake gushed forth. The Bears were 
obliged to go around this, and the Princess again had the start. 

On and on she ran, but they were fast gaining upon her, so 
when she reached the foot of the fourth mountain, she dropped 
the pebble, and not a minute too soon. This time a craggy 
mountain reared itself behind her, and once again she was 
saved. 

Running on, the Princess soon came to the coast of a great 
sea. Looking out upon it she beheld a man seated in a copper 
canoe, paddling towards her. As the Bears had reached the 
top of the mountain by this time, and were already coming 
down the side, the Princess called to the man in the canoe to 
take her in, telling him that it he did not do so, the angry Bears 
would kill her, so he paddled his canoe to the shore, and she 
stepped into it just as the Bears came rushing up. They were 
furious, and angrily demanded that the princess be given up to 
them. The man in the canoe said never a word, but paddled 
out. The infuriated Bears jumped into the sea, intending to 
swim out to the canoe, when the copper head of its prow 
opened, crushing and swallowing them, and thus was the 
Princess delivered. 

Then the man in the canoe told the Princess to close her 
eyes, and throwing aside his paddles, he struck the side of his 
boat thrice, and it floated off upon the clouds. 

When the Princess opened her eyes, she was surprised to find 
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herself in a strange land. Stretching before was the beautiful 
Country beyond Clouds, and the man told her that the house 
she saw by the bay was the House of the Kumuque and that he 
was the Kumuque himself. 

He was very kind to her and took the Princess to his house. 
Then he told her that he had always loved her, and, although 
she had never known it, he had often seen her in her father’s 
village as he passed over it in the clouds. 

_ So good to her was the Kumuque that the Princess knew 
she would learn to love him very much, and so she consented to 
be his wite. 

The Kumuque told her that his mother, who was generally 
absent during the day-time, was a witch and a very wicked 
woman. He also told his wife to be careful about being seen 
by the Bacbagalunuqserve or man-eater, as this witch was 
called, and so the Princess wa: concealed in a large blanket. 

“If you hear any strange noises in the night,” said the 
Kumuque, “do not stir, for if you do it will awaken the Bac- 
bagalunuqserve and she will eat you up.” Just as he had 
finished saying these words in rushed his wicked mother. She 
demanded her supper, and he gave her four large fish and a 
seal. All these she greedily devoured, but was angry with her 
son because he had not more in the house for her to eat. 

That night the Kumuque was obliged to go out upon the 
clouds in his copper canoe, and he had many misgivings at 
leaving the Princess alone so near his mother. 

During the night the Princess heard many strange noises, like 
the rolling of the thunder, and she was curious to see whence 
they came, so forgetting her husband’s caution, she looked out 
from under the blanket. No sooner had she done so than she 
uttered the most terrified scream, for there, issuing from the 
mouth and nostrils of the Bacbagalunuqserve, she saw great 
tongues of fire. The witch, awakened by the Princess’ cry, 
jumped up and would have seized her had it not been for the 
timely arrival of the Kumuque, who, afraid that the Princess 
would forget his warning, had returned to make sure she was 
safe. Furious at his interference, the witch turned and would 
have slain her own son, but her robe caught fire from the flames 
she breathed and she was burned to a crisp. 

After this the Kumuque and the Princess lived very happily 
together and not long after a son was born tothem. Every day 
the Kumuque bathed the child in a stream flowing near his 
house. The effect of its waters was so miraculous that in one 
short summer the boy had grown to be a strong and handsome 
man. The Kumuque named his son Shagattyno, and the young 
man proved to be worthy of the name. He was very fond of his 
mother, and loved to listen to the tales she told of her old home 
and of her father and brother. 

When he had become a little older, Shagattyno expressed a 
great desire to visit his grandfather, and his mother wishing to 
see her people once more, having expressed the same desire, 
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received permission of the Kumuque to set out on the journey, 
and taking a fond farewell of her husband, the Princess and ‘her 
son stepped into the copper canoe and soon drifted down upon 
this earth 

Here after awhile the canoe came before the village where 
the good chief, Choot, still lived, and landing at the beach, first 
securing the canoe, the mother and son went up to the chief’s 
house. 

Choot was overjoyed on seeing his long lost daughter, and 
he ordered a great feast for the village. Choot was particu- 
larly pleased with Shagattyno, and many were the gifts he 
lavished upon that young man. In return for all the kindness 
his grandfather showed him, Shagattyno brought forth from the 
canoe four large baskets, so heavy that no one but himself was 
able to lift one of them. 

From the first, he took out blankets of skins of seal and of 
sea-otter. From the second, all kinds of foods, such as they 
had used in the house of the Kumuque. The implements of 
the summer and winter dances lay in the third basket, and 
when the fourth, which he carried down to the sea, was opened, 
out rolled an immense whale. 

Choot was so pleased on beholding all these things that he 
resolved to give up his rule to Shagattyno, and soon turned it 
over to the Kumuque’s son. 

Of course there was great rejoicing in the village, as the 
much disliked Chaoeh had now no claim to the chieftainship. 
He, of course, was exceedingly angry, but had to submit and 
step aside, for his father’s will was law. 

Everything went along smoothly until Shagattyno happened 
to displease his father, ever present, although invisible, by fall- 
ing in love with Qweedass, a beautiful maiden of the Eagle 
tribe, and so, as a punishment, the Kumuque took the copper 
canoe from his son. 

Then Shagattyno had to give up all his possessions, as now 
he was no longer the richest man in the village, and the old 
chief, Choot, being dead, he went to live in a poor hut at the 
end of the village. The Princess went along to take care of her 
son, for he had fallen ill and no one else would go near him. It 
was a long time before he recovered, and even then he had to 
shoot the little wrens which fluttered about, so that he might 
obtain food for himself and his mother. He made him a blanket 
of feathers, for nothing had been left him. 

It made Shagattyno quite sad to be left in the world thus 
without another friend than his good mother. He knew his 
Oweedass would remain faithful to him, but he feared that he 
might never see her again. Very often would he sit out in 
front of the poor hut, listening to the birds singing’around him. 
One night as he sat watching the peculiar actions of a loon 
hovering near him, he called his mother to him and said: 

“Mother, I am sure that bird has something to tell me; he 
flies so near. I will speak to him.” So he cried out to the 
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loon: “Loon, why do you act so strangely? Will you not tell 
me?” And the bird answered him saying: “Ah, yes, I will tell you, 
for I have longed to speak with you, my only friend, for | see 
‘that you are nearly alone in this world, too. I have something 
to ask of you, and although it will sound strangely to you, yet 
you must grant my request, for it is only by your doing this that 
I will be freed from a great enchantment. I ask that you shoot 
me as | fly past. That is all.” 

Shagattyno was greatly surprised at the strange request of 
the loon, but as the bird had pleaded with him so earnestly, he 
raised his bow and shot. When his arrow struck the loon, he 
heard a sound like the clink of metal. He stepped to where 
the dead bird had dropped, but no sooner did he touch it than 
the body turned into the copper canoe. 

Shagattyno was overjoyed at recovering his canoe, although 
he felt sorry that he would not see the loon again, for he had 
become much attached to the bird in his long hours of loneli- 
ness. He cut the canoe in small pieces and carried them back 
to the hut and spread them out before the door, for his mother 
to look at. ‘See, mother,” cried he, ‘“‘see how rich we are now. 
See all this beautiful copper, and no one in the village has half 
as much.” Then the Princess wept tears ot joy, and she went 
with her son to the village to proclaim their standing to the 
people. Every one was amazed, and they asked themselves 
where he could have gotten so much copper. 

As Shagattyno was now the richest man in the tribe, he was 
given back the dignities of chieftainship, whilst the ugly Chaoeh 
went off in a rage, and was never heard from again. From 
this time on, Shagattyno’s people called him Chose, meaning a 
leader, and he soon after married the beautiful Qweedass, noth- 
ing marring their happiness until the death of the Princess. 

Not long after this sad event, whilst Chose was out in his 
boat one day spearing, he saw a Sea-otter which was as white 
as snow, and after a lively chase he succeeded in wounding it, 
taking care to spear the Sea-otter in the flapper so that no 
blood would run and stain the skin, for he wished to pre- 
serve it. 

Having killed the Sea-otter, Chose towed it to the shore and 
skinned it, and left it for Qweedass, who was by, to clean while 
he ran up to the house to dry his blanket. 

No sooner had Qweedas waded out to dip the skin, when she 
felt herself being lifted up, and, looking down, was horrified to 
see that the skin of the Sea-otter had turned into a Fin-back 
Whale, and that he was swimming off with her. She screamed 
for help, and Chose, thoroughly alarmed, jumped into a canoe 
with two men and paddled out in pursuit. 

The men had nearly reached the Fin-back Whale when down 
he dived into the depths ot the sea, carrying poor Qweedass 
with him..- 

Chose was not the kind of a man to give up in despair, so 
letting himself into the water by means of a rope of twisted’ 
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cedar bark, after telling the men to haul him up when they felt 
some one pulling, he disappeared. 

In a short time Chose reached the bottom, and found him- 
self in another world. The first people he met were the ]ucks, 
and in response to his inquiries, told him. that the chief of the 
Fin-back Whales had just passed by with a new wife. These 
Ducks were blind, and so in return for their information Chose 
cut holes in their heads that they might be enabled to see, but 
he was in such a hurry that he cut one hole smaller than 
another, and this accounts for a duck having one eye smaller 
than the other. 

Passing on, Chose came to where the Crane, watchman of the 
Fin-back Whales, stood guard. The Crane, perceiving the ap- 
proach of a stranger, cried out the alarm, but Chose, by hurried 
explanation, persuaded the Crane to hide him under his wing, 
thus when the Whales came up to see what the matter was no 
one was to be seen, and the Crane told them that he had been 
asleep, and was having bad dreams, so the Fin-back Whales left 
him, and Chose crept out from his hiding place, not forgetting 
to give the Crane some Indian tobacco, as a reward for his 
kindness. 

The Crane was much pleased with this present, and he told 
Chose that in order to recover Qweedass, he must first make 
friends with the Sea-lion, Tan, who was a slave of the Whale 
chief, and into whose keeping Qweedass would, for a time, be 
given. Thanking the Crane for this information Chose 
passed on. 

Entering the woods Chose saw Tan approaching with axe 
thrown over his shoulder. He had come out to cut wood 
from the hollow logs lying about. In one of these hollows 
Chose crept and there concealed himself. 

It so’happened that Tan chopped first at the log wherein lay 
Chose, and when he had cut through the rim and had raised 
his axe to strike again Chose placed a stone in the hole, and 
when Tan’s axe came down it was broken by striking it. 

This made the Sea-lion feel very bad, for he knew the Whale 
chief would punish him severely. 

He had picked up the pieces and was turning away when 
Chose slid out unobserved and stepping before him said: 

“What is the matter, Sea-lion?” and showing him the broken 
axe, Tan answered saying: 

“T have broken my master’s stone axe and he will punish me 
for it severely when I return.” 

“ Ah, that is nothing,” exclaimed Chose, “I will mend it for 
you.” And he glued the pieces together so cleverly that no 
trace of their juncture was visible. 

“How can I ever repay you?” asked the grateful slave. 

“By helping me to recover my Qweedass,” replied Chose, 
and then he related to the Sea-lion what had passed. 

“T will help you as best I can,” said Tan when Chose had 
finished, and he told him that the chief of the Fin-back Whales 
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intended to boil Qweedass in a kettle, and that he himself had 
been sent to fetch wood for the fire and the water. He told 
Chose, however, that as soon as he entered the house where 
the fire was built he would agree to stumble as though by 
accident and that would cause the water to be thrown upon the 
fire, putting it out, while Chose was to carry Queedass away. 

It all turned out just as the Sea-lion had arranged, and when 
the fire was put out, Chose seized Qweedass and ran back to 
the rope with her. 

Tan pretended to give chase, but he managed to let Chose 
first reach the place where the rope hung down, and he and 
Oweedass were drawn up into the canoe, whence they reached 
the village in safety and were greeted amid great rejoicings. 

Chose and Qweedass are living there still—so they say, away 
up in the Northland. 





Correspondence. 


A VISIT TO THE INDIANS AT CAPE FLATTERY. 


Eaitor American Antiquarian: 


I have just returned from a two weeks’ visit to the ‘“Makahs”’ 
at Cape Flattery. I find there the flat-roofed communal house, 
which is as like the pueblos as you could expect the wooden 
house to be. It is, in fact, a one-story pueblo— ladders and all. 
This type of house was widespread on Puget Sound and from 
the Columbia to Alaska. ; 

I also secured three more very rare whale-bone war-clubs, or 
as the name is rendered in the “Wakashan” stock of language, 
“ Chee-toolth.” 

I also paid a couple of days’ visit to the Indians on the west 
coast of Vancouvers Island, and then, returning to Cape Flat- 
tery, walked down the beach from that point to Grays Harbor, 
visiting all the Indians en route, so that I have quite a mass of 
new notes, which I will be able to utilize in time. I intend to, 
return to Cape Flattery in December, when they hold their 
annual dances, with a first-class photographer, and expect then 
to get material for many valuable articles. I am much struck 
with their “pueblo” life, their worship of the sun, and the part 
that thunder and the lightning, rainbow, etc., play in their 
mythology. Their wonderful skill-as boatmen, too, is aston- 
ishing. They go out upon the ocean in their great canoes, and 
kill whales, seal, sea-lion and sea-otter; they have long visited 
the halibut banks; in fact, they are an extremely interesting 
people. I am, very respectfully, 

JAMES WICKERSHAM. 
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SYMBOLIC CARVINGS OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


By F. W. Putnam: 
{Abstract of Paper published in Pogular Science News for January, 1896.] 


At the Springfield meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Prof. Putnam read a paper upon 
the Symbolic Carvings of the Mound-builders, The abstract 
has been printed and we take the occasion to reprint it. He 
centroverted the theory advanced by some writers that the an- 
cient earth-works of the Ohio valley and southward are of 
comparatively recent origin, and were made by the immediate 
ancestors of the Jndian tribes living in that region three centuries 
ago. The belief forced upon Prof, Putnam, by coutinued arche- 
ological research in the field for more than a quarter of a century, 
as well as by study of the human remairs and works of man 
found in the older earth-works and mounds, is that the people 
who made the great earth-works and the burial mounds asso- 
ciated with them were a branch of the great southwestern people, 
represented by the ancient Mexicans, the builders of the old 
cities of Yucatan and Central America, and some of the Pueblo 
tribes of Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico and adjoin- 
ing portions of old Mexico. He also believes that the customs 
and some particular ceremonies and phases of art found among 
the living tribes to the northward and eastward of this great 
region were simply survivals by contact of these tribes with the 
shortheaded peoples of the southwest, of which the old earth- 
work builders of the Ohio valley were one extreme branch, In 
this connection he emphasized the necessity of distinguishing 
between the older of these earth-works and the burial mounds 
and village sites of the intrusive tribes from the northward and 
eastward. 

The particular object of this paper was to illustrate some of 
the peculiarities of the incised art of this older people of the 
Ohio valley and to point out the close resemblance in the motive 
of the symbolism expressed in the carvings from this region 
with those of the southwest and even Central America. At the 
same time attention was called to certain remarkable resemblances 
in the technique of some of the similar work of the Haidas of 
the northwest coast of America. The paper was illustrated by 
a series of diagrammatic figures, showing peculiar and in some 
ways extraordinary carvings; and another set of drawings illus- 
trated the carvings of natural size. 

The objects illustrated and studicd were arranged in three 
groups. First, the famous Cincinnati tablet, found within a 
mound in Cincinnatiin 1841, over which there has been so much 
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controversy and so many different theories as to its meaning. 
Second, the objects which were found in the great group of 
mounds surrounded by an earth-work, known as the Turner group, - 
which was most thoroughly explored during ten years of con- 
tinued work by Prof. Putnam and Dr. Metz and several assist- 
ants of the Peabody Museum of Cambridge, where these objects 
are now preserved. Third, the remarkable lot of specimens from 
the earth-work figured and described by Squier and Davis as the 
Clark work, but later known, from the present owner, as the 
Hopewell group. These objects were secured by Mr. W. K. 
Moorehead while acting as Prof. Putnam’s assistant in obtaining 
material for the exhibit in the Department of Ethnology of the 
World’s Fair, of which department Prof. Putnam was chief. 
This collection is now preserved in the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum of Chicago. 

The first specimen to which attention was called was that of a 
portion of human femur which had been scraped and rubbed to 
a high polish, and on this-rounded surface intricate figures had 
been incised. At first it was difficult to recognize in the appar- 
ent medley of lines any intelligible design, but after studying 
the lines for a while they resolve themselves into human and 
animal faces, combined with ovals, circles and other symbolic 
designs. A prolonged study of the carving shows tnat the fig- 
ure is made up ot elaborate masks and combined headdresses. 
The discernment of these several faces and headdresses, repre- 
sented in the combination figure, is made easier by a comparison 
with several other objects found in the same mound. Among 
these are numerous designs cut out of thin sheets of copper, 
made by hammering nuggets of native copper: Among these 
are the serpent and sun symbols, also shown in the carvings. 
Another copper object represents the deer’s antler. In the same 
mound a skeleton was found about which were many ornaments; 
and still resting upon the skull was a copper headdress made of 
a sheet of copper curved to cover the head from the forehead to 
the occiput; and from this branched a pair of antlers, made of 
wood and covered with thin copper.* Still another object was 
that of a similar sheet of copper through which was thrust two 
short, rounded pieces of wood, representing the antlers of the 
deer just starting in their growth. Prof. Putnam called attention 
to the fact that a comparison of these two headdresses with the 
figure carved upon the human legbone showed that two of the 
figures in this combination represented two masks or human 
faces surmounted with just such headdresses—one with the bud- 





*On * of the bodies which was exhumed from this graded section is illustrated by Mr. 
Moorehead in his book on Primitive Man in Ohio. It is impossible, however, to tell from 
the book or from the article here quoted whether the large number of so-called spool orna- 
ments and the other black rings called pulleys, and the duck pipe which ix made out .-f the 
same material, came from this mound, and if from this mound it is impossi le to tell 
whether they were connected with the body of a chief or with the skeleton of a child or 
young person. The whole description given by Mr. Moorehead is very vague and indefinite. 
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ding antlers, the other with the full formed antlers,. He then 
showed that these were not all the faces shown in this singular 
combination of lines. There was also an animal head with a 
broad mouth, closed eyes and drooping ears ; while in the center 
of the design was to be seen the beak of the Roseate Spoonbill 
—a bird often represented in similar incised carvings from the 
mounds. Particular attention was called to the way in which the 
eyes were represented on the human face, with the double curved 
projecting lines which has much to do with many of the sym- 
bolic carvings which were described. 

Prof. Putnam then alluded to a similar carving, but with dif- 
ferent designs, upon a human arm-bone, obtained with thous- 
ands of other objects from the altar of the great mound of the 
Turner group. On this carving there are several conventional 
animal heads interwoven and combined in a curious manner; 
and over each head are represented the symbolic designs, circles 
and ovals, common to nearly all the carvings. Here the lines 
were cut with such skill and ingenuity that parts of one head 
form portions of another above and below; and on reversing this 
combination figure still other heads are discernible. The many 
combinations here shown, he said, could only have been made 
by carefully preparing the distinct figures, and combining them 
in the way here shown, which must have required a vast amount 
of ingenuity as well as mechanical executiun. 


Another of these interesting carvings was from the Hopewell 
mound, and was also upon the highly polished surface of a por- 
tion of a human femur, In this the principal designs are the 
conventionalized serpent and the bear totem, represented by the 
five claws; while other designs are the same in outline as some 
of the great earth and stone works in the Ohio valley—particu- 
larly the outline of the so-called “Stone Fort” in Ross county, 
and the so-called “ Entrance ”’to the earth-work in Butler county, 
figured by Squier and Davis. 


Prof. Putnam dwelt particularly upon the figures carved on the 
stone known as the Cincinnati Tablet, and he showed how the 
strange figures there delineated were both conventionalized and 
symbolic, the serpent head being one of the symbolic designs of 
the tablet. This tablet, he said, has been described by several 
writers during the last half century, and has often been con- 
sidered as a fraudulent piece of work; but of its authenticity 
there can now be no doubt, as the figures upon it are partially 
understood, and several of them are of the conventional serpent 
form, identical in form with thos: found in other mounds of 
Ohio, and also agree essentially with the representation of the 
serpent head in the sculptures of Central America; while the 
singular duplication of the parts recalls a similar method in the 
carvings and paintings of the Haidas of the northwest coast of 
America. He considers that the combination of the human and 
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serpent forms in this tablet makes it a most interesting study in 
this new light. 

In connection with a study of this tablet attention was drawn 
to a very interesting object of copper found in the Hopewell 
mound, Many comparisons were made between these two 
objects, which, unlike as they seemed at first glance, were shown 
to have identical lines evidently representing the same symbolic 
figures. Another object shown was a serpent cut from a piece 
of mica, upon which were incised lines representing the same 
symbols found on the carvings on bone. This was from the 
Turner mound. In connectivun with this representation of the 
plumed serpent, the authors of the paper make many compari- 
sons, showing the modification of the serpent in ancient art, from 
Ohio through the Pueblo regions to Mexico and Central 
America. The peculiar representation of the eye of the serpent 
is also dwelt upon, this eye becoming symbolic of the serpent 
itself. Several objects from the mounds are simply these sym- 
bolic serpent eyes, and attention is called to the persistence of 
this symbol from Ohio to Central America. 

The next group of symbolic carvings described was that of 
the circle divided by the four arms, representing the horizon and 
the four quarters of the earth. Attention was called to the wide 
spread of this symbol over North America; common to the 
carvings of the mounds, it extends westward to Mexico. 





oO 
THE HOPEWELL FIND. 


By W. K. MoorEHEAD. 


In 1847, in the first publication of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Messrs. Squier and Davis give an account, together with 
several illustrations of a large enclosure and numerous mounds 
on Paint Creek. The enclosure was then owned by a Mr. 
Clarke. His heirs sold it to Mr. Hopewell a few years ago, and, 
on account of the wonderful finds and the kindness of the pres- 
ent owner, the survey has named it “The Hopewell Group and 
Enclosure.” The fork of Paint Creek reterred to by Messrs. 
Squier and Davis flows half a mile to the south of the camp. 

The embankments of the enclosure average four feet in height 
and twenty feet in width. They have been considerably reduced 
by cultivation. The distance around the walls is one and three- 
fourths miles. One hundred and eleven acres are enclosed, on 
which lie twenty-six mounds and an extensive village site, To 
the east there is a perfect square, 850x850 feet, the west side be- 
ing formed by the east side of the main enclosure, as will be 
seen by reference to the accompanying diagram. 

All of the twenty-six mounds above mentioned were carefully 
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examined. Photographs and drawings were made of every 
skeleton which was surrounded by ornaments or objects, of 
the various colored strata in the mounds, the altars, and other 
things of interest. It is the purpose of this paper to describe 
only one of the mounds explored: the large one indicated in the 
center of the accompanying plan, around which there is a semi- 
circular embankment. 

Seven thousand two hundred and thirty-two unfinished flint 
implements, averaging in size 5x7 inches and half an inch in 
thickness, had been deposited in Mound No. 2, in the form ofa 
layer 20x30 feet and one foot in thickness. This was the most 
extensive deposit of implements employed by primitive man 
ever discovered, but, while rivalling in quantity the objects in 
the Effigy Mound—also located here—in importance it cannot 
be assigned first place. 

The Effigy Mound is 500x210 feet, with a height of 23 feet, 
and resembles externally the human trunk. On account of its 
great size the expedition was compelled to open it in seven sec- 
tions, each 60 feet in width The greatest diameter of the mound 
is east and west. The cross sections were run north and south, 
and were, therefore, about 200 feet in length, with walls of earth 
at the center 23 feet high, which gradually sloped toward the 
ends until they reached the original surface beyond. 

Before giving a description of the finds in each cut, it would be 
well to speak generally regarding the construction of the mound. 
The builders first selected a level strip of ground, cleared it of 
underbrush, weeds and grass. They then took clubs or other 
heavy objects and beat the earth until it was hard and flat, and 
filled all the little depressions and hollows. The floor keing thus 
far prepared, they built large fires upon it and kept them burn- 
ing for several days. 

All the skeletons taken from the mound, with the exception 
of one or two, lay upon this hard burnt floor. The mound was 
erected in eight or nine sections and considerable time elapsed 
between the completion of one and the beginning of another. 
When a mound has stood a number of years it becomes covered 
with underbrush and small trees. If the aborigines decided to 
make further interments, instead of constructing a new mound, 
they frequently used the old one. They placed the bodies upon 
the surface of the ground at the base of the first one and heaped 
earth above until either the first mound was covered or a struc- 
ture was formed nearly equaling it in size. The decay of under- 
brush and logs leaves a dark line between the two mounds 
conforming to the contour of the first. This is called the sod 
line.* Such sod lines were apparent in the Effigy Mounds. In 





*The facts which Moorehead brings out about the gradual enlargement of a buria 
mound is imp :rtant It only confirms what the writer has ot ten advanced; but it here 
cxplains some things which would otherwise be difficult to account for, especially the 
diversity of relics found in the mound. 
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cut No, 1, which was projected through the eastern end of the 
mound, nothing was found except near the summit, Bowlders 
had been laid about two feet belcw the summit of the mound 
extending down the south slope of the structure for a distance 
of forty feet. They were thought at the time to represent the 
figures of two panthers. The effigies*—if they were intended to 
represent effiges—were very rude, and while the tails were 
clearly defined and one or two legs apparent, the head and fore 
legs had been disturbed by the plow to such an extent that it 
was impossible to follow them. Bowlder mosaics are occasion- 
ally found in mounds, particularly in Wisconsin, but their 
occurrence in the Ohio valley is extremely rare. 


In cut No. 2, thirteen or fourteen skeletons were exhumed 
from the base line. The most important of these was recorded 
as Skeleton No. 248. It lay with the head to the south, and was 
five feet eleven inches in length, and fairly well preserved. No 
skeleton in the mound indicated a person of more importance 
than No. 248. Copper antlers, 22x23 inches, extended from the 
forehead upward. The breast and back were covered with cop- 
per plates, bear teeth, and other singular ornaments. Strings 
of beads lay about the ankles and wrists, while at the feet were 
traces of decayed sandals. The copper horns had been origin- 
ally fastened to a helmet of copper, covering the skull from the 
upper jaw to the base of the occipital. A rough cloth skirt ex- 
tended from the waist to the knees. Where the copper plates 
came in contact with the fabric it was well preserved. Beautiful 
pearl beads and large bear and panther tusks were interlaced or 
strung upon the front of the garment. The other skeletons were 
covered with shell beads and a few copper plates and celts ac- 
companied them.+ In cut No. 3 a number of bodies were found 
surrounded by large ocean shells (Busycon and Pyrula), plates 
of mica, lumps of galena, stone pipes, spear-heads, and beads. 
In the centre of the cut upon the base line a deposit of two hun- 
dred copper objects and implements was laid. The deposit cov- 
ered a space 6x10 feet. Among the objects found were an 
enormous copper ax 22% inches long and weighing 38 pounds, 
and copper plates or square sheets of ‘copper used for orna- 
mental purposes. With the deposit were 25 000 pearl and shell 
beads. Accompanying the copper implements of the more 
ordinary form were anklets, bracelets, combs, saucers, several fish 
and suastika and crosses. The discovery of four crosses, which 
are peculiarly oriental in character, marks a new epoch in Ameri- 
canarcheology. M.G.de Mortellet, the eminent French anthro- 
pologist, reters in his works very generally to the same style 





* These effigies were pointed out by gentlemen from Washington who were visiting 
the spot. 


+ A cut representing this skeleton and its novel helmet is given in Moorehead’s book 
and in the /é/ustrated American, A reproduction of the last can be seen in the plate. 
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of cross found by the survey, and gives numerous illustrations 
in his works of its occurrence on pottery, sepulchres, and monu- 
ments of Brittany, Italy and, particularly, India. The Suastika 
was used as one of the emblems of Buddha worship before the 
Christian era, and may have spread later into Phoenicia. This 
symbol is occasionally found in Egypt and China, but, so far as 
the writer is aware, not in Yucatan or Mexico. A cross does 
occur on the Palenque tablet, but it is not the Suastika. 

The crosses and the other objects were worked from sheet 
copper which had been beaten thin in a cold state and not rolled. 
All the copper was placed in a layer several inches above two 
badly decayed skeletons. Many of the bones of the skeletons 
were badly decayed, and the few entire ones were covered with 
dendritic deposits. Twenty-three feet below the surface, with 
alternating layers of compact clay and coarse gravel, their decay. 
is unquestionably due to age and not to the action of atmos- 
pheric agencies. The copper crosses and effigies were at first 
thought to be modern; in fact, we would not say positively at 
the present writing that they are ancient. But if the field testi- 
mony is of value (and the survey has had such experience that 
it is hardly probable its members are easily deceived), it is cer- 
tain that the objects evince a degree of workmanship beyond the 
ability of the two tribes of people that inhabited Southern Ohio 
in pre-Columbian times. This is admitted by even those who 
are of the opinion that the objects were made by the early traders 
and trappers who came in contact with the Indians of the Ohio 
Valley one hundred and fifty yearsago. Probably not one of the 
traders ever heard of the Suastika cross. That the early French 
met the Ohio tribes on the shores of Lake Erie, in Illinois, and 
at Fort Duquesne long before the Ordinance of 1787, opening 
the territory of the Northwest for settlement, is quite true. 

That they should have made copper fish, combs, anklets, etc., 
strangely like the Etruscan and Phoenician designs, and cros:es 
the duplicate of those used so extensively in India is hardly pos- 
sible. No race of American aborigines were quicker to employ 
the superior implements and more beautiful ornaments of the 
whites than the Indians of the Ohio Valley. Had they sectired 
these crosses from the whites they would have undoubtedly 
buried glass beads, iron tomahawks, medals, and other evidences 
of European influence, with their dead, The whites would not 
have issued to the Indians a singular and purely religious ori- 
ental emblem and have omitted to present mirrors, beads, and 
other flashy and more acceptable gifts.* 

The copper crosses constitute the first authentic find which 





*There are among the relics in the Field Museum at Chicago not only these oriental 
symbols, which may be called Phoenican, Etruscan, tbe aa or East Indian, but there are 
ps Ao among them symbols similar to those common in medieval Europe and still common in 
cathedrals. Crosses in the form of the letter X combine with figures resembling the leaf of 
the clover, as well as fish, which are Christian symbols. 
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casts a certain light upon the origin of man in America. When 
the voluminous field notes and the numerous photographs of the 
present survey shall have been carefully examined by those com- 
petent to judge, and the proper investigation made of the same 
symbol abroad, the writer is confident that the conclusion which 
he has ventured will be substantiated. 

The work continues, at present writing, upon the sixth and 
seventh cuts in the Efigy Mound, Skeleton No. 176* was found 
in the small mound numbered 20 on the survey map. It was 
accompanied by many interesting objects, all of copper. 

Judging from the large number of skeletons interred in the 
Hopewell Group, one of the most powerful tribes of Ohio abor- 
igines lived within the enclosure. Upon the site of their lodges 
or teepees we have found many ash-pits, fragments of their cook- 
ing vessels, broken and unfinished implements, and bones upon 
which they have carved fanciful designs. An inspection of their 
crania shows them to be of the short-headed or brachycephalic 
type. We findthat they employ mica from North Carolina, copper 
from Lake Superior, obsidian from the West, fossil shark’s teeth 
from the Florida and Carolina coasts, shells from the sea shore, 
and other things from a great distance. The field notes from the 
survey, when published by Mr, Putnam, will go far toward solving 
questions concerning the manners, customs and habits of primitive 
man in the Ohio valley.—///ustrated American, April, 1892. 





a. 
U 


Editorial. 


THE HOPEWELL FIND AND ITS MYSTERIES. 


We have published in this number the abstract of Prof. Put- 
mam’s paper read at the Springfield meeting, taken from the 
Popular Science News for January ;+ also Mr. W. K. Moorehead’s 
account of his remarkable find in the Hopewell mounds. We 
put these two together because of the discrepancy which appears 
in the two articles. Prof. Putnam takes the position that the 
symbolism contained in the relics of the Hopewell mound is the 
same as that in the Turner mounds, in the Cincinnati Tablet, 
and the copper relics trom the Etowah mound. Mr. Moorehead 
says nothing about the symbolism of the bone relics which he 
discovered ; though he describes the copper relics and speaks of 
the oriental character of the suastika and some other symbols 
which may be recognized, and intimates that this is the first time 
that the suastika had been seen among the mounds. This is not 





*Many oe were found with this skeleton, some of them being as follows: A, —- 
per crescent; B, copper celt; C, beads; D and E, copper celts; F, beads; G, copper spool- 
— object; H, c pper band around right ulna and radius. See Plate, lower part. 

An account of Prof Putnam’s paper is published in the Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society, Vol. XX VII, No. 4, 1895, p. 355. 
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true, though it is perhaps the first time that it was cut into cop- 
per. Mr. Moorehead, however, admits that there have been 
many doubts as to the prehistoric character of the copper, mica 
and other relics which were taken from thismound. This doubt 
has been increased from the examination of the relics which are 
now in the Field Columbian Museum, having been returned from 
the Peabody Museum, to which they were taken. It has been 
two years and more since opportunity has been given for the 
public to see and examine these relics in their totality. In the 
meantime the study of the symbolism has been conducted by 
the curator of the Peabody Museum, There has been considerable 
inquiry about the relics and a desire to know the nature of the 
symbols which were so minutely engraved upon the bone relics. 
The inquiry has been in a degree answered, but there is still a 
mystery about them. 

The symbols on the copper relics strangely resemble the sym- 
bols which were common in medizval times in Europe, especially 
the copper sheets which were cut into the shape of the old-fash- 
ioned Maltese cross in combination with the clover leaf. The 
cross is in the shape of the letter X and was common before the 
Christian era, but the clover leaf is modern European. We say 
nothing about the composition of the relics in the shape of pul- 
leys, nor the strangely uniform, stereotyped shape of the spool 
ornaments, which make them look as if they were stamped; nor 
of the flat pieces of copper with turreted edges, all of which look 
as if they were cut by a sharp knife or chisel, and all at one 
time, or the vast quantity of copper which came out of the mound. 

We only ask one question: Why do the symbols on the bone 
implements appear so ancient and the symbols and other art 
forms on the copper relics appear so manifestly modern? We 
have tried our very best to follow up the description of the finds 
given by Mr. Moorehead, both in his book and the ///ustrated 
American, and identity the different finds with the different 
mounds, but it seems almost impossible to bring order out of 
such contusion.* 

The question now is, Were these bone relics taken from a 
mound older than the copper relics, or were they not. The 
report of the commissioner-in-chief of the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the Columbian Exposition has not been given, and we 
do not know that it ever will be. Still the public is entitled to 
the information. We will ask the parties who know most about 
this find to clear up the mystery, or at least state the facts in- 
telligibly, so that we can get some clue to it. 





*The book which Mr. Moorehead was writing in the field seems to have been finished 
before the exploration ceased. There is no mention in it of the great number of spool 
ornaments, or of the peculiar duck pipe, or of the pulley, which strike the eye so strangety. 
and it is difficult to decide from what part of the mound these singular relics came, or to 
locate any of these finds definitely. We judge, however, that the bone relics were taken 
out from the Mound No. 1, near the “‘dug hole,” ‘‘where a man was kept at work for three 
weeks,’’ the same mound from which Squier and Davis took out so many rare relics. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Recollections of Life in Ohio, from 1813 to 1840. By Wm. Cooper Howells, 
with an Introduction by his son, Wm. Dean Howells. Cincinnati: The 
Robert Clarke Co. 1895. 

The recollections of a man who has always been in private life, and a 
large portion of his days in very humble circumstances, are contained in 
this book. The man was honest and amiable and brought up a worthy fam- 
ily. He had one son who has made a great reputation as a writer. This 
fact and the habit of making a record of the common-place event: which 
occurred in quiet communities, will account for the preparation of the book 
It is perhaps owing to the fact that his life covered a period when the fam- 
ilies on the Ohio river were struggling with poverty, and society was in the 
process of formation that it is published; and yet thousands of other min 
could repeat the same story with variations. 

It is well that such recollections should be photographed, and that we 
should not depend longer upon the ordinary means of perpetuating, such 
as memory, family affection, and common conversation. “Our names are 
writ in water.” “When the water proves to be a stereotype, every one’s 
name and life will be known.” 


This Goodly Frame, the Earth, Stray Impressions, Scenes, Incidents in a 
a touching Japan, China, Egvpt, Palestine and Greece. By 
rancis Tiffaney. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895 

A trip around the world with a mind full of sentiment, as well as with 
eyes capable of seeing, has resulted in an interesting book. The writer 1s 
very imaginative, but his comparisons are closely connected with what he 
sees, thus making a sort of double vision. The journey through Japan, 
China, and the other lands seems to have made impressions such as per. 
haps would be felt by any intelligent and scholarly traveler; but every one 
would not be so capable of expressing the thoughts which might arise. The 
writer is full of admiration for Japan, “the land of the rising sun;” but was 
disgusted with nearly everything in China. Pleasant impressions return 
when he reaches Borneo and Ceylon and rise to rha~sody when he mounts 
the Himalayas and gets a vision of the “treasuries of the snow.” 

There are a few words about Benares and its customs; a chapter on 
Lucknow and Cawnpore and the terrible tragedies which occurred in Have- 
lock’s time. There isa picture of the Tartar or Mongolian race as com- 
pared with the Aryan; a sketch of the beauty of the architecture of the Pearl 
Mosque and the Tagamzhal; a short sketch of Delhi, the Rome of India, 

Egypt is called the “sun-scorched land” and the “land of the rod.” The 
patient digging of brave archzologists is referred to. They alone lifted the 
“veil from the mysterious Isis.” The temples of Egypt are described from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem and the sacred cities filla chapter. Baa/beck and Damas- 
cus, Smyrna and the Parthenon are also brought before us in the panorama 
There is a charm about the style of the writer which matches well with the 
beauty of the scenes which are visited. The book is, in fact, so fascinating 
that the reader is {not likely to lay it down until he has gone around the 
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world with the author and learns what he has tosay. It is better than a lec- 
ture, attended with stereoscopic views, for the word pictures and the im- 
pressions of the author blend together—each of them taving a brilliancy 
which resembles a kaleidoscope, but with far more system and significance. 
The title hardly conveys an idea as to what the book was intended for; but 
the sub-title, “Stray Impressions of Scenes,” expresses exactly the thought 
which is gained by the reading. 


Essays on Scandinavian Literature. By Hjalmar Hjorworth Boyesen. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 

Prof. Boyesen, whose recent death is lamented, has written a sketch of 300 
pages on Henrik Ipsen. He says in the chapter that Byornson was in 
danger of expanding to similar proportions; but by heroic efforts he saved 
it from being a memoir of one person, and has given sketches of | the 
weightiest and most representative writers of Norway and Denmark. Still 
the best part of the book is contained in this chapter. At least we are made 
familiar with the writings of Bjornson, and have a fair sketch of his life and 
character. Scandinavian literature was, in fact, better represented by him 
than by any other of the persons whose life work is sketched. 


The following is the portrait; calm, strong and nobly aglow with love of 
the countrv, he has no need of going into paroxysms in order to prove 
his sincerity. For five years he published nothing of esthetical character, 
but plunged with hot zeal into political life and unfolded colossal activity. 
He lost his childhood’s faith, but he developed an originality of thought. 
A review of the various dramas and poems and other writings is given in 
the chapter. Weare made acquainted with recent Scandinavian literature 
in this way. The second part ot the book is occupied with sketches of Nor- 
wegian and Danish writers, such as Jonas Lie, Hans Christian Andersen, 
George Brandes and Esias Tegner. 


Out of the East. Reveriesand Studies in New Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. 

There have been a great many books written about Japan and the Japa- 
nese within the past few years—each one from a different standpoint. Mr. 
Hearn, the author of this book, has given to us a different view from any 
other. It is the inner life which he seeks to bring before us. 


He begins with one of the folk tales—the story of an old man and his 
wife who renewed their youth. He next gives usa series of simple reminis- 
cences, furnished by a number of young students, which reveals the inner 
life of childhood. The next chapter is occupied with the “ghostliness that 
seeks expression in the universal green of the landscape”. The “feminine 
character” is the subject of the fourth chapter. “The innermost intimate 
life of-the family 1s never revealed, all that you see will be refined, courteous 
and.exquisite; but of the relation of the souls to each other you will know 
nothing.” Behind the beautiful screens which mask the interior all is silent, 
gentle mystery. The next chapter brings out a darker picture. Under the 
submissive sweetness of the gentlest Japanese woman there exists possi- 
bilities of hardness, absolutely inconceivable. The following is the com- 
parison: A pretty little box contains a beautiful silk bag, you open this 
and see within another bag of silk, very fine; open that, and lo! a third, and 
a fourth, even a seventh, all of them equally rich; but the last one contains 
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the strangest, roughest, hardest piece of Chinese clay that you ever beheld. 
“The centuries of the highest social culture have wrapped the Japanese 
character about with many priceless soft coverings of courtesy, delicacy, 
patience, sweetness and moral sentiment; but underneath these charming 
multiple coverings there remains the primitive clay, hard as iron.” 


The influence of Buddhism does not seem to have helped the character 
of the Japanese. The stone Buddha is calm, placid, immovable. There is 
a smile upon the face. No shadows, nothing to disturb; but the fountains 
of life and love are not touched. The influence is to make the character 
passive; but the best qualities cease to flow. The author says no oriental 
priest has ever yet been converted to Christianity and the chances of mak- 
ing Christianity the native religion grows less and less. But no one can 
well predict what may occur in the future in this respect. The awakening 
of mind will certainly lead oriental nations to throw off the incubus of Bud- 
dhism, and notwithstanding the “ancestor worship” which is so prevalent, 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls and the Buddhistic doctrine of 
Nirvana must give place to the brighter and better hope of the resurection 
and the progressive life of the individual soul hereafter. 


An Account of Palmyra and Zenobia, with Travel and Adventures in 
Bashan and the Desert. By Dr. Wm. Wright. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York, 33 East 17th street; London and Edinburgh. 1895. 

The view that is given of the ruins of Palmyra in this book is well worthy 
of close study. The author, to be sure, has not undertaken to describe the 
ruins or to analyze the architecture contained in them; but has left this for 
the reader to do as he shall look upon the different illustrations which are 
furnished by the publisher. All that he undertakes to do is to give a narra- 
tive of his journey to Palmyra and its various incidents. The history of 
Zenobia, who was the queen of Palmyra in its palmiest days, was very tragic 
and ended in the complete subjugation of her empire and subjecting her to 
the terrible mortification of being placed as a captive in the triumphal pro- 
cession and her subsequent death. The following is a description: “Aure- 
lian rode in a magnificent chariot, which he had taken from the king of the 
Goths, and the chariot was drawn by four stags, which the emperor, on his 
arrival at the capitol, sacrificed to Jupiter Capitolinus. Twenty elephants, 
two hundred wild animals, including tigers and elks, and eight hundred 
gladiators marched before him, accompanied by the treasures of Zenobia 
and the spoils of Palmyra; there were also captives from the different peo- 
ples whom he had conquered, and ten Gothic women in complete armour. 
The carriage of Odainathus, overlaid with gold and silver and studded 
with precious gems, was there, and a splendid carriage, the gift of the king 
of Persia. But the object which gave to the procession its crowning interest 
was the captive queen Zenobia. Every window, balcony and roof was 
crowded by the maids and matrons of Rome to catch a glimpse of the 
oriental woman who had contended with Rome for supremacy.” Zenobia, 
in the days of her pride and power, had caused a splendid chariot to be 
built, and it was said that she had declared she would enter Rome, a con- 
queror, in that chariot. The Roman crowd saw the graceful and beauteous 
lady tottering through the streets on foot, in front of her own chariot, not in 
it, her hands bound with golden chains and a golden chain round her neck. 
Golden rings were round her ankles, and slaves supported her, as, laden 
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with jewelry, she staggered wearily forward in front of her conqueror. Be- 
hind, the senate and victorious army completed the show. On that day 
Rome enjoyed her grandest triumphal procession and reached her deepest 
degredation. In all the annals of perverted patriotism and abused power 
there is no more brutal spectacle than the triumph of great and imperial 
Rome over that humbled and helpless queen. 


The Expedition of Zebulon Montgomery Pike. To Headwaters of 
the Mississippi River. Through Louisiana Territory and in New 
Spain, during the years 1805-6-7._ A new Edition with Copious, Crit- 
ical Commentary and Memoir of Pike. - By Elliott Coues. In Three 
Volumes. New York: Francis P. Harper. 1895. 


Pike's expeditions were the first military explorations into the newly ac- 
quired territory of Louisiana. They are inseparably linked with those of 
Lewis and Clarke in the beginning of the history of the Great West. His 
first expedition was in 1805-6, from St. Louis to the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi River and return. His second was up the Missouri to the Osage, across 
to the Arkansas River. From thence into Colorado as far as Pueblo, and 
from thence to the vicinity of Leadville and back to the Rio Grande, where 
he was captured by Spanish dragoons and taken to Santa Fe. The original 
editions of Pike’s expeditions have become scarce—this is the first reprint, 
but so much new matter has been added that the single volume has been 
extended to three. All of the plates in the original edition have been repro- 
duced. They consist of a portrait of the author and six maps. Mr. Francis 
P. Harper, the publisher, has set no limit to the extent which the editorial 
work might be protracted. This was doubtless gratifying to the editor him- 
self, and he has made the most of the liberty bestowed upon him, giving a 
vast amount of notes on a variety of subjects. It appears that Pike, after 
his escape from his Spanish captors and return to his native land, began 
to write his book; but it would be hard to match the disorder in which his 
mater als were set forth in print. He plagiarized freely from Humboldt, 
and even produced one of Humboldt’s maps as his own. The editor, Mr. 
Elliott Coues, who signs himself as late captain and assistant surgeon of the 
U.S. Army, the late secretary and naturalist of the U. S. Survey, is evi- 
dently very familiar with the region traversed by Lieut. Pike, for no one 
could describe with such particularity all the localities, either upon the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri or Colorado Rivers, without having seen them himself. 
This is very evident to such readers as dwell inthe Mississippi Valley, and 
who have been familiar with the changes which have occurred; for the 
notes bring out distinctly a picture of the early trading stations and white 
settlements, interspersed with Indian villages, more clearly than the original 
narrative, and give in detail the history of every locality. A good illustra- 
tion of this is the note on Carver's Cave, which extends through four pages 
of fine print and describes all the visits real and pretended to the cave, and 
the serpent on the roof, which was the totem of one of the Sioux chiefs of 
the Cave region. It even speaks of the shaving off of the cave by the 
railroad grading along the bank and under the bluff. The great merit 
in Mr. Coues’ notes is that they preserve the history of the localities, 
and give credit to all the local historians and archzologists. Mr. Coues 
seems to have read all of the local historiesand records, whether contained 
in books, pamphlets, or even newspapers, and has given the references 
with great painstaking. In fact, the notes are equivalent to a bibliography 
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on the subject. It is fortunate that the author is so zealous an antiquarian, 
and so careful a bibliographer; for by these means many sketches of the 
early settlements, such as Prairie du Chien, Dubuque, Cassville, St. Paul, 
St. Louis have been repeated; and even paintings of the early forts and 
other prominent objects in the landscape have been preserved. 

The second part treats of the expedition into Colorado, New Mexico and 
the capturing of the party by the Spaniards. It appears that Gen. Pike did 
not reach the peak which bears his name. He merely saw it from a dis- 
tance and described it, but did not ascend it. The peak bore various names 
for a time, but the euphony and alliteration of the name caused it to come 
into general use. This was about the time of the gold excitement in 1849. 
It is now common for tourists to ascend the peak, its distance from civiliza- 
tion does not seem so great. 

The three volumes are attended with an extensive index, which should 
have been properly placed in the second volume. The work is a standard 
one and reflects great credit on the author and on the publisher. 


oO 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 


The Field Columbian Museum, founded at the close of the World’s Fair 
in 1893, and located at the Fine Arts building, Jackson Park, has organized 
seven departments, which cover the whole rangeof exhibits. The Museum 
force consists at present of a Director, nine ( urators, three Assistant Cura- 
tors, a Taxidermist and several assistants. The work of arranging, record- 
ing and labeling the very extensive collections is well advanced, and 
attention is now being turned toward field work and research. There are 
eight parties in the field—two in Asia, two in Africa, one in South America 
and three in North America. 

Later additions to the Anthropologic Department comprise extensive col- 
lections from Egyptand southern Europe. An expedition has just returned 
from Alaska, with important collections of Eskimo material; and archzo- 
logical materials have been added from several of the States and from 
Spanish-America. 

Nine publications have been sent out and others are in preparation. It 
has been arranged that each department shall have its own series of vol- 
umes, to be paged and bound independently of the others. This makes 
distribution convenient and puts the variousseries within the reach of those 
who have most need of them. 








